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ABSTRACT 

This Study proposed to determine how 5th grade 
students* political orientations result from such social 
characteristics as their sex, age, socio-economic status and race, 
and secondly, how student political orientations are influenced by 
the organization of their school. Emphasis was upon examining the 
organizational climate in an effort to see if this climate reinforces 
a belief that these children are merely passive subjects, or if they 
are active participants in the American political system- One 
thousand twenty seven fifth-grade students from low socio- economic 
status elementary schools in urba.i districts filled out a civic 
education questionnaire which me»i sure d their orientation toward 
aspects of the American political system, political knowledge, and 
political behavior. Two hundred sixty-five teachers completed the 
Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) . Control was 
introduced for the influence of student and teacher, sex, the race of 
interviewers and students, socio-economic status^ and age of student. 
Findings indicate that the elementary school organizational climate 
has less relationship to student political behavior and orientations 
than the school's racial composition. The climate factors Leadership 
Initiation and Source of Social Cohesion were shown to relate to a 
teacher role model, and Sense of Organizational Attachment and 
Administrative structure to a school role model, (SJM) 
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^STRACT 



Four arganizational climate factors were IdenEified frnni the 
OrganiEatloncal Clitnate Description Questionnaire of A* W, Halpin and 
D. B. Croft, These factors were identified after Halpin and Croft's 
original climatas did not appear in the OCDQ responsis of 265 teachera 
in 18 Inner^cicy elementary schools in two urban Michigan schooil dis- 
tricts. 

A shortaned version of R. D. Hess and J, V, Tornay's question^ 
nairi measured 1027 fifth-graders' orientations in the 18 schools 
toward the political coiranunitys riglme, and authorities and their 
pollcical knowledge and behavior. A multivariate analysis tested the 
reiationship between the student political orientations and behavior 
and the four organizational climate factors, controlling for student 
socio=economic status ^ race, and sex, interviewer race, and teacher 
sex. 

The study concluded that the organiEational climate factors 
were weakly related to itudent pclltlcral orientationB behavior 
through two processes of 'student observational learnlnis either the 
teacher or che school serving as the model. Factor Ilj Leadership 
Initiation, and III, Source of Social Cohesion, were related to a 
teacher role model and Factors I, Sense of Organizational Attachment, 
and IV, Aditilnlstrative Structure, were related to a school role model. ■ 
The most Important predictor of student political orientations and 
behavior was school racial composition with all-Black schools having 
studen'ts with participant political orientations and behavior and 
all-white schools having students with subject political orientations 
and behavior. 
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CIIAPTKR ONE 
INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH PROBLEM 



In^ this exploratory study I will discuss the contributions of 
the elemantary school organizational climate to studeat political 
□riantations that are indepandant of the questionnalra administrator's 
racCs the teacher's seXp and the students' age, racej sex^ and soclo^ 
economic status* I will discuBs two processes of political soclall^a^ 
tion. First I will discuss how students' political orientations result 
from such social characteristics as their sexj age^ socio-economic 
status, and race. Second I will discuss hoi^ student political orlenta^ 
tlons are influenced by the organization of the school* This, study 
Involved 102 7 flfth--grade students^ and 265 teachars In eighteen low 
socio-economic status elementary schools in two urban school districts, 

Robert D* Hess and Judith V. Tomey have found that an elaman- 
tary school student's political orlentationa are partially related to 
student age and sex. As the student grows older his orientations to-- 
ward political objects become more specific and conceptually complax. 
Iless and Torney also state that^ "Boys acquire attitudes more rapidly 
than girls and they are more interested In political matters i"- and 
that students of low soclo^-economic status participate in less politic 
cal activity and feels "less efficacious In dealing with the political 
system. ''2 Edward S. Greenberg has found that black elementary school 
students hold different political orientations than white children and 
that lower class children are far less supportive of the political 
system than those of the middle class, ^ But none of the above studies 
claim to explain completely elementary school political attitudes* 
Hass and Torney conclude thatj "while it may be argued that the family 
contributes mvch to tha socialisation that goas into basic loyalty to 
the countrys the school gives content, informatloni and concepts which 
expand these early feelings of attachment,"^ Graanberg does not specu= 
late about the ralationship of the elementary school environment to 
the pollLical orientations of the studentB, The four schools he 



'Robert D, Hess and Judith V. Tomey, The Davelopment of Politi- 
cal Attitudes in Children (Chicago i Aldlne, 1967) ^ 222* 



Ibid i 5 p. 224 • - 

3 

Edward Graenberg, "Political Socialisation to Support of the 
Systemi , A Comparlston of Black and Wiite Children^" (Ph,D. dissertation 
University of Wisconsin^ 1969), chp. 6- 

4 ' _ 

Robert D, Hesi and Judith V* Torney, op, cit , , p, 217* 



investigated ware similar in terms o'f physical appearance and socio= 
economic environment - ^ He did not attempt to measure the organiza^ 
tlonal climate of the schools^ 

Both studies indicate that a student ' s political orientations 
vary according to the position he occupies in the social structure, 
nils position Initially is largely deterniined by the social position 
of the family. The neighborhood in which the family lives usually is 
congruent with their socio-economic status due to the homogenous 
nature of most residential areas. The child 's first social orienta- 
tions and behavior patterns replicate those of the adults either in 
his family or position in the neighborhood. The child's initial 
sociali2:ation tends to replicate the family's social posltiont 

The processes by which these orientations and behaviors are 
learned have been identified by Hess and Torney as the Identification 
and Interpersonal Transfer Models.^ They argue- that the child enters 
the school with a bundle of experiences in interpersonal relationships 
that have been loaned by the ■'child's imitation of the behavior of 
some significant other person — usually a parent,,,."^ The school 
also can either replace or supplement the family and provide more 
significant others for the child to imitate* The Interpersonal Trans-- 
fer Model explains how social orientations learned through the process 
of Imitation are transferred to objects in other social systems. Hess 
and Torney argue that the school adds to student political orientations 
through an imltativ.. process and through interpersonal transfer al= 
though they do not dlscuss the relative contribution of each of these 
processes to the acquisition of political orientations. 

The second process of political sociallEatlon I will examine 
sees student political orientations as influenced by the organization 
of the school. Organization of the school has been classified in at 
least three waysi first by the formal organizational attributes that 
do not directly reflect human organisational interactions — content 
of curricula, per capita expenditures^ number of library books, etc*; 
second by the social composition of the school — race, sex^ socio^ 
economic status^ ethnic group, etc; and third by interpersonal rela- 
tions prevailing within the school — moralej social needs satisfac- 
tion , authority patterns j etc, 

I have found no studies that discuss the relationship of the 
per capita expenditures ^ number of library books, and related data to 
aleTnantary atudent political orientations. Many studies of school 



^Edward S* Greenberg^ op, clt., pp. 259-261, 

^Robert D. Hess and Judith V* Torney, op. clt , , pp. 19-22, 



^Ibld . , p. 21* 



racial segregation have shown that pradominantly black schocls have 
lower per capita expendituras • ® Since these schoolB do contain 
atudents whose political orientations differ from those of students 
in the more affluent schools one might suppose that Increased expendi- 
tures might change political orientations* No study has discussed 
the effect of increased expenditures upon poll tlcal orientations , 
although many have shown that increasad school expenditures do not 
affect student achievement ^ 9 

Another formal organization attribute is the school curriculum. 
Hess and Tomey have reported the political education curriculum is 
uniform at the elementary school level for white urban schools. They 
concluded that for -all the schools they examined j ''cotnpliance to rules 
and authority is the major focus of civics education in elementary 
schools. "10 Instead of reporting school by school differences they 
merely sunmiarlzed the teacher reports of civic education* Than they 
summariaed all the Btudent political orientations by grade and showed 
how the school influenced the student because there were changes from 
grade to grade^ Hess and Torney used this procedure apparently be- 
cause they could not find a relationship between curriculum and 
student political orientations that occurred at the school level. 
Edgar Litt had the same problems with the formal curriculum when 
studying secondary schools , even when he discovered differences in 
the political content of the school 's curricula^ H 

Since the formal attributes of school apparetitly do differ as 
do student political orientations 5 some intervening variable might 
possibly explain the relationship between the formal schooJ. organiza- 
tion and student political orientations* Perceptive teachers in 
elementary schools have speculated about this relationship and the 
possible intervening variables. The general conclusion of teachers 
like Jonathan Ko^oljl^ James Herndons^^ and Herbert Kohl,!^ and John 



8 

Cf . , Kenneth B. Clarke Dark Ghetto (New Yorki Harper & Row, 
1955) ^and Charles E. Silberman^ Crisis In Black and White (New Yorki 
Random, 1964). 

9 

Cf . 3, James C* Colemanj et al . ^ Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tuni ty (Washington D. C.i G.P.O.j 1966) and U. S, Commission on Civil 
Rights, Racial Isolation in the Schools (Washington^ D.Ci G,P, 0*51967) 



10 
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Edgar Litt, "Civic Education^ Coimnunlty Norms, and Political 
Indoctrination," American Sociological Review 28 (1963) 1 69=75. 

12 

Death At An Early Age (New Yorki Bantam^ 1967). 

13 

" The Way It Spozed To Be (Naw Yorki Simon & Schuster^ 1958)* 
^ 36 Children (New York; New American Library, 1967).- 



15 

Holt, " is that the attitude of the teacher and how well his position 
is supported by the rest of the faculty are important to what the stu^ 
dent learns has been given some strong scientific backing in the re- 
search of Robert Rosenthal and Lanore Jacobson which showed that the 
attitudes of the teachers affect the achievement and measured intelli^ 
gence of low socio=economic status elementary students.^ 

The second explanation of the relationship of the school organic- 
nation to student political orientations focusses on the social com- 
position of the school t Like the first type of explanations stress 
family social status , this explanation examines the studont's social 
context in relation to his political orientations and behaviori The 
school fulfills its role in political soclaliEation by providing a 
meeting place for the students to socialise each other. At the 
secondary level there is much evidence that this has much influence but 
at the elementary level there is little evidence that the peer group 
influences elementary student political orientations* Hess and Torney 
conclude that, "participation in peer group organiEations within the 
school or outside it does not have a significant effect upon the 
socialization process, "17 David Lavin points out that, "elementary 
school students may not be sufficiently autonomous to develop peer 
group norms independent of their teachers' attitudes , "1^ All this 
suggests thRt the adult organization of the elementary school not the 
peer group organization, strongly effects a student's political orienta^ 
tions • 

The impressionistic reports of a ghetto teacher like Jonathan 
KoEol in Death At An Early Age ^ and the research of Robert Rosenthal 
and Lenore Jacobson in Pygmalion in the Classroom , suggest that the 
elementary school faculty *s orientation toward the students is possibly 
the intervening variable between the socio^-economic status of the 
student and student political orientations* Per capital ^expenditures , 
curricula content ^ and socio-economic composition of the school, all 
correlate highly with the student -g social position and thus cannot 
predict student political orientations once the student's socio= 
economic status is determined. So it would appear that orientations 
towards students by the teachers affects student orientations and 
behavior. 



^^ How Children Fail (New York! Delta^ 1964) and How Children 
Learn (New Yorki Pitman* 1967) . 

^^ Pygmalion in the Classroom (New Yorki Holt* Rinehart & 
Winston, 1968)." 

"^Robert D, Hess and Judith V. Torney ^ op, clt, , pp, 218-219. 
18 

The Prediction of Academ^ic Performance (New Yorki Wiley 1965) 
p. 137. " 
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This leads us to a third way the schooL can influence studatir 
political oriantations I through the interaction patterns and normB 
that occur within the school, Gabriel Mmond and Sidney Varbo definG 
school organization in terms of the pattarns of interpersonal rela- 
tionships between the teacher and the students* They found that the 
school, so definads did have an effect upon the political orientations 
of the students. Respondents who remembered participating in class 
discussions and debates and who remambared discussing unfair treatment 
or disagraamanta with teachers felt more efficacious in politics than 
did those who remembered no such participation. When Almond and Verba 
studied the effects of socio-aconomic status on political orientations 
they found that low socio-economic status students had fewer partlci^ 
patory experiences and felt politically less efficacious. They also 
found that having an opportunity to participate within the school 
raised the political efficacy levels of low socio-^economlc status 
students more than those of other students 

Almond and Verba found that Btudents of low socio-economic 
status were usually not allowed to participate in the decision^making 
process* This practice craatad an interaction pattern in which having 
few chances for participation led to the student *s feeling ineffica^ 
cious concerning political decision-making. When the practice and 
hence the interaction pattern changed, the student *s pQlitical orienta- 
tion also changed. 20 The mora usual process of political socialiEation 
does not ordinarily result from a specific decision that "We. are going 
to teach low socio-economic status children that they are not to partl^ 
cipate In decision-^making. " Rather it Just happens because people act 
out their social roles. The many studies of American racism and sexism 
Indicate the pervasivaness of this pattern. 21 ^^e effect upon the child 
is the samel a political orientation is learned. 

Each organization ©ncourages interaction patterns and norms en- 
abling the organizational member to achieve both his own goals and those 
of the organization at the least cost. Thus each organisation is Ilka 
a small society with its own culture that guides the members' behavior 
and values J 22 a culture which has bean named by organizational theor- 
ists as "organizational climate. "23 
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19 

Gab rial Almond and Sidney Verbaj Civic Culture (Prlncetoni 
Princeton 1963)5 PP- 352-353, 

20 

It is also possible that, the interaction pattern precedes the 

norm. 

21 - 

Cf . ^ Germalne Greer , The Female Eunuch (New York: McGraw=Hill, 
1971) and Charles E* SllbGrman* op^ clt ^ ^ "Consciousness raising" is 
the way the women -s liberatlonis ts make this process manifest. 
22 

Cf « s Chris ArgyilSj Int egrating the Individual and the Organi- 
sation (New York I Wiley, 1964) aspeclally pp. 75-92. " 
23 

Renato Tagiurl and George H. Li twin ^(eds.)^ Organizational 
Climate (Cambrldgei Harvard, 1968) section A, 

5 



n «alPi" and Donald B. Croft developed a quascionnaire 

the Organisational Climate Description questionnaire (OcSq) . to measure 
the organizational cUtnate of elementary schoola.Z^ They identxfiad IL 
organisational ell.atas that they placed on a continuumlr^m Span to 

■ I ^^^^'^^^ Ope^ Climate was one where authority w.s "shared 
conimunication was open, and a fsallng of trust and cooparatLn pra- ' 
, vailed. In the Closed climate the opposite condition/pravaxLr and 

laterna^ ''""f^^^f^' ^ Autonomous, Controlled, Familiar. ind' 
racernax — fell m between, 

These organizational climates are quite similar to the classifi- 
cations developed by Chris Argyrls and Rensls Llkert. Argyris idenJl= 
fled four organizational structures that .ova from StructSfl/pyra' 

StlonL r"''"''i'°i"^""2I' '''' According to Inevitable Organi- 

zational Responsibilities. 26 The individual in the Pyramidal Structure 

oJiS^Sf f-l^P^ - non-participatory pSiticaf 

real?^^. K structure is independant and 

Mon ?h 1°"?^"^^'""''^^ goals and Ms own goal of self-^actualiza- 
Skart ha' r orientation of such a person is participatory. 

Likert has developed a similar scheine in which he has identified four 

t"lvrth "r''"i' Authoritative, the Benevolent fuSorl- 

tativethe^ Consultative, and the Participative Group. 27 Again in the 
Exploitive Authoritative the employee ia. passive and has low par"cipa- 
the p'^tf^ decision-making process. At the other end of the" contl^uu^ 
the Participativa Group the employee is independent and has high parti- 
cipation m the decision-making process, gn parti 

uoon thff^"-*"^ ^i^^^' ^'"P*" of organization structure 

schJJ^ J«h^^"'^and norms of the organizational members. Their 
above f ^^^^"if^atlon Imply the organisational climates described 
Solv'th^ Croft directly measure organizational climate"and 

Llkart s'^^^' organiEational structures described by Argyrls and 
and lJterfitf f the child in the organization who observes 

the ^ I the adults, the concept of organisational climate is 

norm^ in teJfs of' 'i summari.ee the adult interactions and 

^ organizational members Interacting with clients. In 
my case the teachers are the organizational members and the students 

24 

r,ff> The Organizational Climate of Snhnnl. (Washington, D.C. : HEW 

Office of Education, CRP-543, July, 1963) . ' 
25 

V u M ^' «aiPi^' Theory and Research in Adml nlmtr^tl nn New 
Yorki Macmillan, 1966), pp. 170--181. cion , Mew 

26 

Chris Argyrls, op. clt . . chp. 9. 

27 

1967). Llkert. The Human O rganization (New Yorkt McGraw-Hill, 
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are the clients* 



The student learns the organizational climate of the school 
through a process of observational learning described by Albert BanduraP 
Herberc Hirsch has pointed out how the process Bandura discusses applies 
to polltlGal socialization! 

Bandura feels that "no trial" or "observational" learning 
is "highly prevalent smong homo sapiens / exceedingly ef- 
ficient and, in casei where errors are dangerous or costly, 
becomes an Indispansabla maans of transmitting and modify^ 
ing behavioral repertories*.," Observational learning de- 
pends upon the learner* s being exposed to "real-life models 
who perform, intentionally or unwittingly, patterns of be- 
havior that may be imitated by others." In observational 
learning the subject neither makes a response nor gets a 
reward --he does not have to manifest any overt behavior. 
Imitation, for Bandura, does not mean behavior matGhlngt 
The modeling n^^^cess, or the process of observational 
learning starts behavior^ but matching does not have to be 
overt* ,It simply means that a person will have a tendency 
to "reproduce the actions, attitudes, or emotional re^ 
sponses exhibited by real-life or symbolized models. "29 

Hirsch used the observational learning model to explain why the family 
is replaced by other agents such as television and school in his study 
of Appalachian elementary and secondary school students, 30 this 
study I propose that the teacher is an important model for the low 
socio-economic status student * The organlEktional Glimate of the 
Glementary school creates the model that the student perceives when 
int aracting with the teacher. The political components of the school U 
organizational climate are then transmitted to the child through the 
process of observational learning* 

Some evidence Indicates that low socio-economic students are 
being socialized into political orientationa that predispose them to- 
ward subject behavior, iVe.j low sense of political efficacy, high 



28 

Albert Bandura, "Behavior Modlflcatidn Through Modeling Proce- 
dureSj" in Leonard Kraaner and Leonard Ullman (eds*)^ Research in Be- 
havior Modification (New Yorks Holtp Rinehart and Wins ton," 1965 )~,~ 

29 

Herbert Hirschp Poverty and jolitl citation (New York: Free 
Ptess^ 1971), p. 22 The quotations ar~e~~£rom Albert BandurSi op* cit* , 
pp. 312-314, ' ^ — — 

30 ' 

Herbert Hirsch, opt clt , , chp. 8* 
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apathyj and low political activity. Even though the teacher provides 
a salient model for political leaming^p Hess and Tornay found that, in 
spite of the children's greater sensitivity to the influence of the 
school 5 '•children in working class areas of the city are lese complete^ 
ly socialized (In the sense of being prepared for political participa- 
tion) than children from middle class homes , "31 This indicates that 
the elemantary school generates orientations unfavorable to pai^ticipa- 
tion in the political system among students of low socio-economic 
status. What this eKploratory study is trying to find out is whether 
the elementary school organizational climate reinforces a belief in 
these children that they are merely passive sub j acts ^ or are. there 
factors of the school climate that reinforce the belief that the 
student can be an active participant in the American political system? 



Robert D* Hess and Judith V, Torneys opt cit , ^ p. 225. 



CHAPTER TWO 

METHODS 



A. RESEARCH DESIGN 

The purpose of this research design Is to find the Independent 
contributions of the various factors of the elementary school organisa- 
Clonal climate by cont rolling for the influeuce of the sex of the teach 
er and student, the race of the interviewer and student, and the socio- 
econorj.c status and age of the student. Control waa introduced in two 
ways: first, by selecting the elementarv schools to be studied and 
seccnd, stacistically by using -control variables in a fflultlvarlate 
anaJLysls. 

For the Taasone eKplalned in Chapter One, the aample of elemen- 
.tary schools was selected so as to contain a large majority of low 
socio-economic status students. This was done by selecting fourteen 

Section 3 Schools, schools receiving State of Michigan financial 
support .to educate culturally and economically deprived children 1 
Four other schools were selectad that were very close to being eiiglble 
for such aid. A sunmary of the characteristics of the eighteen schools 
is shown in Table 2-1. The neighboring environment of the school was 
controlled In that each was located in the inner-city section of one 
of two urban school diatrlets located. in one of two medium-sized 
mchlgan cities of approximately 150,000 population. 

Student age was controlled by. having only fifth-grade students 
mswar the Civic Education Questionnaire. The average age of the 
student respondents was 10.7 years with only slight variation among 
the schools. All but one sample classroom in the eighteen schools 
cooperated, A total of forty-four fifth-grade classrooms completed 
the Civic Education Questionnaire. Thus through sample selection It 
was possible to control for school socio-econ6mic status and student 
age. 

Control was also introduced by selecting variables to use in 
the least square equation when ealculating the multipla correlatl 



on 



1 

The eritarla that muot be met to make a school eligible for 
receiving section 3 financial aid is explained in section 3 of Act No 
312 of the Public Acts of 1957, as amended, and ssctlon 14 of Act No. 
287 of the Public Acts of 1964, being sectiona 388.613 and 388.104 
of the Compiled Laws of 1948 of the State of Michigan. 
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School 

1 
2 
3 

4 ■ 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 



TABLE 2-1 
SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 



Percent Percent Percent 
Non-White Non-White Sub-Standard 

Housing 



Percent 
Mean Male Mean 
SES 5th Grade 5th Grade 



Teachers 

83.3 

75.0 

80.0 

63.6 

46,2 

BOiO 

77.8 

23.5 
. 0 

31.3 
0 

38,5 
32.1 
10.0 

33,3 
20.8 
0 

15.8 



Students 
97.4 
99.1 
96,8 
63.6 
87.5 
98.9 
91.3 
93.5 

6.7 
80.8 
38.7 
94.9 
96.8 

7.0 

99,2 
76.3 

2.5 

1.1 



35.1 

11.8 

n. a. ' 

18.4 

37.0 

23.7 

39.6 

45.5 

47.5 

57.1 

57.0 

58.7 

55.9 

n, a, 

48,0 
50.5 
n. a. 
>n. a. 



Scored Teachers 
.6059 66.7 



,5763 

.5300 

.5696 

.4895 

.4959 

.5091 

.4224 

.4466 

.4335 

. 3844 

.4875 

.4288 

.5168 

.4072 
.5047 
.5217 
.5057 



50.0 
0 

66.7 
66,7 
0 

50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 

100.0 
66.7 
20.0 

100.0 

50.0 
33.3 
0 

60.0 



Age 
10.6 
10.6 
10. S> 
10.7 
10.6 
10.7 
10, 7 
10.5 
10.9 
10.8 
10.8 
10.6 
10.7 
10.8 

10.5 
10.7 
10.5 
10.5 



Socio=lconomic Status 

> 

'Not available 
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coefficient. Five control variables that could meet three conditions 
were selected. First, the control variable needed to be conceptually 
related to the dependent variable, i.e. the student political orienta- 
tion. Second, the control variables needed to be rala-ted statistically 
to variations in the dependent variable. Third, the control variables 
needed to be independent of each other so that a least squares equation 
could be used. t , 

Since seven of the thirty-six correlations among the control 
variables exceeded .30 as shown In Table 2-2, it appeared that I had a 
small problem concerning independence. So I used the least squares 
deletion routine to test whether any of the control variables would 
significantly explain the variations In each of the organizatlonai 
climate factor ecores. The variations of Factor I, Sense of Organization- 
al Attachment, and Factor IV, Administrative Structure, could not be 
significantly explained by any of the other control variables. Factor 
II, Leadership Initiation correlated -.53 significant at .025 with the 
proportion of boys in the class. As the number of boys In the classes 
increased the organizational climate of the school became more cen= 
traliaed. It is possible that those schools where the number of boys 
exceeded the girls it was felt necessary to centralize school authority 
because boys are more likely to threaten it than girls. 

Factor III, Source of Social Cohesion correlated -.52 signlfi= 
cant at .024. As the soclo'-econoralc status of the students rose the 
teachers began to integrate their teaching goals with their need to 
belong to a social group. In the school with low socio-economic status' 
students the source of the teachers' social cohesion was not related 
to their teaching task but instead was related to their need to 
belong to a group. Within the sample of low socio -economic schools 
there were schools that were "the bottom of the bottom." The teachers 
m these achools cooperated together but not to achieve the teaching 
goals of the State of Michlgaii but rather to enjoy each other's 
company. Thus when I find Factor II or III explaining the variance in 
student political orientations it could also be exDlalned by the sex 
and socio-economic status of the student. Conversky any explanation 
by the sex or socio-economic status of the student could also be ex- 
plained by Factors II or III. 

Control variable one was student sex. Each school was assigned 
a percentage based on the number of boys in the fifth-grade class. 
Much evidence indicates that elementary school age boys view politics 
and the political system differently from girls. Fred I. Greenstein 
found that boys were more political than girls, knowing more political " 
information and more likely to suggest political solutions to" societal 
problems.^ Robert D. Hess and Judith V. Tomey concluded that, "boys 
consistently display more active involvement and polltlciaed concern 

2^ , 

Fred I. Greenstein, Children and Pollti ca (New Haven: Yale 
U.P., 1965), pp. 115-118. ~~ ~~ ^ — ~- ' " 
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^ than girls j especially in partisanship and in polarization on political 
issues* "3 

Control variable two was student race. Each school was assigned 
a percentage based on the nimber of Black students in the flfth=grade 
class. This percentage correlated -,97 with the school student racial 
proportion^ ,73 with the teacher racial proportion for the school^ and 
*62 with the teacher racial proportion of the fifth=grade classes. 
The' class student racial proportion control was used because it is 
the racial maasure most directly associated with the student political 
orientations* ' 

Edward Greenbarg found much evidence to indicate that Black 
student political orientations differed from those of White students. 
He found that "black children seem to arrive at b /subject- stance 
toward the political orders as opposed to a 'participant ■ stance" for 
White children,^ Greenberg concluded that "there are tendencies for 
Negroes and whites to both see and evaluate the political community, 
the regime^ and authority figures differently*"^ 

Control variable three was student soclo-econQmic status, SEP. 
This was' deteCTlned by the response of the student to questions In 
the Clvtc Education Questlorinaire^ concerning the occupations of their 
mother and father. An SES percentile score was assigned to each stu= 
dent on the basis of his responses to questions 28 and 29* Table 2-3 
shows the SES percentile score for each occupation. Two SES percentile 
scores were assigned to each student ^ one for the father*? occupation 
the other for the mother-s. The higher of these two scores was then 
assigned to the student. Only one score was assigned because some of 
the children had only one parent* 

Table 2-4 shows the rank of the occupation choices contained in 
questions 28 and 29* Question 28 concsiTilng the mother* s occupation 
had six items of which two do not indicate SES, "She stays home most 
of the time and has no job" and "I do not know what my Mother or 
Guardian does." The four remaining Items were VBixkmd from low to high 
SES, then each item was assigned a percentile score derived from the 
remainder of the sample. The SMie procedure was applied to question 



The Development of Political Attitudes in Children (Chicago ^ 
Aldlne, 1967), p* 194. " "~ 

4 

Edward S, Greenberg, "Political Socialisation to Support of 
the Systems A Comparison of Black and White Children," (Ph/D. disserta- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 1969) ^ p. 228, 

^Ibid , , p, 247. 

^Cf * s Appendix C* 
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TABLE 2=3 . 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS fERCENTlLE SCORES^ 
Mother - Question 28 



Number 


N 


Percentage 
of Total 


Midpoint 


Cumulative 
Parcentage 


Socio-Eeonomic 
Status Score 


-f m 


103 


.1580 


. u / oy 




.0790 


2, 


278 


.4264 


.2131 


.5844 


.3712 


3. 


137 


.2101 


.1050 


.7945 


.6894 


4. 


134 


.2055 ■ 


.1027 


1,0000 


.8972 


Father - 


Qufistion 29 








Item 
Number 


N 


Percentage 
of Total 


Midpoint 


Gumulativa 
Percentage 


Socio-Economic 
Status Score 


7. 


34 


.0468 


.0234 


.0468 


.0234 


1. 


401 


.5523 


■ £/bl 


. 3991 


,3229 


2. 


135 


.1859 


.0929 


. 7850 


,6920 


3. 


. 77 


.1060 


.0530 


.8911 


. 8380 


4, 


24 


.0330 


.0165 


,9242 


.9076 


s. 


41 


.0564 


.0282 


.9807 


.9524 


6. 


14 


.0192 


.0096 


1.0000 


.9903 


^Eaoh student 


was aaaignad 


the highest of 


the two socio 


i-economic status 


scores , 


the 


school mean was aasigned to 


each school. 


The socio- 



aconomlc status scora correlated highly with all the categories m.d 
ie the alngle beet predictor of the variation In Queatlons 28 and 29* 
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TABLE 2-4 



INDICATORS or PARENT'S SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

Description and SES Rank of Mother -s Occupation 
Rank (l^low) Occupation 

1* She is looking for a job* 

2* She works In a factoryg laundry^ restaurant^ hotel^ or 

house as. a maid or waitress or some other job where she 
works with her hands. 

-3. Sha works as a salesladyi clerk^ or secretary. 

She owns a small store. 

She wears a imiform or nice clothes to work* 

4* She is a taachar/ social worker ^ lawyer ^ nurse or soma 

job like that, 

Sha has a college training for her job* 

Description and SES Rank of Father's Occupation 
Rmk (l^low) Occupation 

1* He is looking for a job* 

2. He works in a factory or mlllp or as a truck driver, 

jMiltorj or soma other job where he works with his 
hands* 

4 ■ , _ ............ •■ ■ 

3* He works with his hands in a job that takes a long 

time to learn like a carpenter^ an electrlcianj a 
plumbars a TV repalnim, a machinist p etc, 

4« ' Ha works In an office, or storr for somebody else* 

He works as a salesman, clerks or bookkeeper. 
He owns a' service stationi laundry or small store* 
He is a fireman^ soldier^ policemanp or works for 
the government , 

He usually wears a uniform or a white shirt and tie 
to work, 

5. He works in m office as a manager or eKecutive* 

6# He is a doQtorj lawyers taaoher, engineer or some job 

like that. 

7. He owns a large business, like a factory or a big store* 

15 



29 concerning the father's occupation. 



Tim txlcmftntnry schrj-ftla were, flfelected so as co contain a pre- 
dominance of low socio-economic statiiB students because these students 
are more sensitive to the influence of the school. 7 However it was 
still necessary to control for the soclo-aconomic status, variations 
among the schools because as can be seen from Table 2-1, there were 
important socio=acononile differences among the schools. Fred I. 
Greenberg^^ concluded that lower socio-economic status elementary school 
students "show a sreatar deference toward political leadership | unlike 
upper-status children they do not begin to display in sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades a sense that political choices are theirs to make ' 
that their judgments are worth acting upon. "8 when Robert D. Hsss and 
Judith V. Tomey studied only white children they concluded that 
social class differences in political orientations were minimal ancJ 
measured intelligence could explain the differences better, Iheir 
data, however, reveals clearly that even students of low measured 
intelligence differ according to their soclar status. Political effi- 
cacy Interest in government, and political participation are all lower 
for the low status fifth and sixth grade student who has low measured 
intelligence. y -Edward S, Greenberi also found that children of differ- 
ent social classes differed in their perception of the government. 
Lower class children viewed themselves as subjects of the government 

while middle class children saw themselves as participants In the 
govemment.lO 

Control variable four was, the sex of the teacher. Each school 
was aaslgned a percentage based on the proportion of male teachers in 
the fifth-grade classes, I found that when the students ranked the 
people who taught them the most about being a good citizen, the teacher 
was ranked above the parents. When I broke down this response by sex 
I found that the students ranked the mother first, followed by the 
female teacher, male teacher, and father. The minister, television,' 
and books were ranked much lower. Given the sex-typing that creates 
different role models for American males and females, I decided to 
control for the sex of the teacher, H 

Control variable five was the race of the interviewer. Each 



ISS. 



7 ■ ' ■ 

Cf . Chapter One explains this point more fully, 

Fred I. Greensteln. op. ni t. . p. 106, 

• 9 

Robert D, Hess and Judith V, Tomey, op. cit .. pp. 150-1, 153, 
10„ , 

Fred I. Greens teln, op. elt, . pp, 159 ,161, 
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Q Germalne Grear, The Female Eunuch (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

-~1971). ~~ " 
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school was assigned a percentage based upon the number of classes in 
which- a Black man administered the Civic Education Queationnalre. 
In the rest of the classes the questionnaire was administered by a 
Vfliite man* Each Interviewer was assigned an equal proportion of 
predominantly White and Black classes taught by either a Black or 
White teacher, I was controlling for a bias in the student response 
due to the race of the person administering the questionnaire* 

William Brick and Lou Harris found a significant difference in 
quastlonnaira responses due to the race of the interviewer, 12 Also 
some psychological testing literature Indicates a response bias due to 
interviewer race, 13 



B. QUESTIONNAIRES 



The Civic Education Questionnaire as shown In Appendix C was 
adminlBtered to 1027 fifth=grade studentB In 44 classrooms in 18 
elementary schools during Spring, 1970* The questlonnaira was read to 
the students who circled the appropriate response* The administration 
time was approximately 45 minutes. 

This questionnaire j a shortened version of the one developed by 
Robert D* Hess and Judith V. Tomeys measured five sets of questions 
relating to the student political self.i^ The first three sets mea- 
sured student political orienfiatlons toward aspects of the ^erlcan 
political systems political conmunlty, regime ^ and authorities* The 
fourth set measures student political knowledge and the fifth student 
political behavior. 

The Orianizational Climate Description Questionnaire ^ OCDQ^ as 
shown in Appendix A was conflated by 265 teachers in 18 elementary 
schools* The questionnaire required approximately 20 minutes to com- 
plete. The OCDQ contains eight subtests as shown in Appendix B. 



12 

William Brink and Lou Harris » The Negro Revolution In America 
(New Yorki Simon & Schuster, 1964)* ~ 

13 ' 

Irwin Katz, J, Mi Robinson, E* G* EppSi and Patricia Waly, 
"The Effects of Race of EKperimenter and Test Vereue Neutral Instruc- 
tions on Ixpresalone of Hostility," Journal of Social Issues 20 (1964): 
54-59. - 

14 

The Development of Basic Attitudes and Values Toward Govern- 
ment and ditiaenship during the Elementary School Years ^ Part I, 

Washington 5 D. C.s HEWs Office of Education, CRP-1078p 1965), 

I - ■ 
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The organisational climate of each school was measured by using 
the OCDQ developed by Andrew W. Halpln and Donald B, Croft, Using 
the following raethod I obtained four factors and a factor score for 
each school on each factor* First s I calculated an avarage score for 
each teachar on each of the eight Bubteats.16 Second using the 
averaga teacher scores, I calculated an average score for the school 
on each of the eight subtests. Third s I nomatlvely standardized the 
eight subtest scores for the 18 schools using a mam of 50 and a 
standard deviation of 10 for each subtest. 17 Fourth^ I ipsatively 
Btandardlged each of the 18 schools' eight subtest scores using a mean 
of SO and a standard deviation o£ 10 for each school. Normative and 
Ipsatlve atandardization creates a double-centered matrix. When this 
matrix is factor analyzed each factor identified can be related simul- 
taneously to each individual school and all of the subtests of the 
OCDQ,g Halpln and Croft bo rrowed this technique f rom Donald M. Brovar— 
man* Fifth s applying a varlmaK rotational factor analysis to the 
eight double-standardlEed subtest scores^ I identified four factors 
of the elementary school's organizational climate. Sixth s for each 
school a factor score was calculated for each of the four factors/ 
Each factor scora indicates at which end of the factor the school Is 
located and how closely the school approaches the end of the factor, 20 



^ ^The OrganizatlQnal Climate of Schools ^ Washington, D. C^• 
HEW, Office of Education, CffiP-543s Julyj 1962), 

16 

OCDQ questions 6^ 10, 27, 55, and 65 were scored negatively, 
^* 5 Appendix ^ 

17 

Normative standardlEation standardizes one school -a subtest 
score in terms of the mean of all the other schools- score on the same 
subtest. This method shows how one school's subtest score is related, 
either high, low^ or the same ^ to the other schools' subtest scores. 
For a detailed discussion see Donald M« Broverroan, "Normative and 
Ipaative Maasurement in Psychology," Peycho logical Raview , 69 (July^ 
1962): 295-305 and "Effects of Score Transformations in Q~ and R 
Factor ^alysls Techniques^" ^ Psychologic al Review, 68 (January. 
1961), 68-70. 

18 

Ipsatlve stmdardigation standardizes the eight school subtest 
SGorea in terms of the mean of those eight subtest scores. This 
method shows how each of the eight subtest scores are related, either 
high 5 loWj or the same, to each other. For a detailed discussion see 
Donald Broverman, op, cit. 



19 

Cf ^ ^drew W. Halpln, Theo^ and Research in^dminiatration 
(New York s Macmillan, 1966), pp, 167-16S. " " ~ 

20 

R. Jp Ruimel, Applied Factor Analysis (Evanatoni Northwestern 
U,P,, 1970) s pp. 150-155. 
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C. ANALYSIS 



The unit of analysis was the elementary school. I used a least 
squares delete computer prograin, LSDEL,21 to assess the contribution 
o£ the nine independent school variables to the dependent variable a 
student political orientation. The nine independent variables are- 
the four organiEational climate factor scores and the five control 
variables — teacher sex, interviewer race, student race, sex, and 
socio-economic status. The dependent variable is the school average 
response to a question from the Civic Education Questionnaire. 

For each student political orientation the LSDEL computer 
routine operated the following wayi First . a multiple correlation 
coefficient was computed between the orientation and the nine control 
variables. Second , the multiple correlation coefficient was tested 
for significance using an analysis of variance test. Third , for each 
control variable's contribution to the multiple correlation coefficient 
a partial correlation coefficient was computed. Fourth , each partial 
correlation coefficient was tested for significance using m analysis 
of variance test. Fifth , assuming the deletion of one of the control 
variables, the percentage of variance explained by the rest of the con- 
trol variables Is calculated. Sixth , the routine stopped if all the 
partial correlation coefficients were significant at .05 or less. If 
there were partial correlation coefficients significant at .051 or 
greater then the control variable with' the largest aignificance was 
deleted from the least squares equationV The routine was repeated 
until either all the control variables were deleted or those that re- 
mained had partial correlation coefficients that were significant at 
.OJ or less. 



21 

Mary E. Rafter and William L. Ruble, "Stepwise Deletion of 
Variables from a Least Squares Iquatlon," (East Lflnalngi Michigan 
State University, ^ricultural Experiment Station, STAT Series Deserln- 
tlon No, 8, LSDIL, 1969,) 
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CHAPTER THRIE 



THE FOUR ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE FACTORS 
A. THE CONCEPT OF 0RGAMI2ATI0NAL CLIMATE 

Even though all elementary school teachers are formally required 
to perform the same task for each grade level due to a comnoii curricula 
they differ m the way they Interpret this fonnal task. These dlffer= ' 
ences^are apparent when one visits the school and also when one visits 
the classroom. This research report In using the concept of organiza- 
t3.onal climate focusses upon differences among schools rather than the 
aifterences among classrooms within a school. 



Since this exploratory study assumes that the political rule 
model of the individual teacher and the entire staff results from In- 
teractions with the rest of the mambers of the elementary school, under- 
standing the school's organizational climate is Important. In order to 
understand the model that the teacher or the entire staff displays to 
the children in the classroom or school one needs to know the organlEa= 
tional setting in which the teacher and staff interact. 

An organiaational setting can influence the way that individuals 
perform given tasks as Renato Talurl points out 



, , . climate and many related terms such as environment , 
situation, conditions, and clrcurastancea have been widely 
used to explain that a person or a group can behave in 
vary different ways, even whan faced with similar tasks 
and problems, 



The concept of organisational climate Is especially useful according to 
Tagiuri when it is desired to hold the task constant and to e^cpress 
the character of an enduring situation. "2 " 



The character of an enduring situation can be specified by 
making qualitative distinctions among similar organisations. 

Quality is defined in terms of a set of variables, e.g., 
price, workmanship, ingredients, but it is not the set 
of variables, e.g., price, workmanship, Ingredients. 



1 '■ . . , 

Renato Tagiuri and George H. Lltwin (eds.) Organiaational 
Climate (Cambrldgei Harvard, 1968), p. 11. 



2 

Ibid . , pp. 22-234. 
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It is, rather, a configuration of values of such price, 
good workmanship, rare Ingredients, 3 

This configuration of values Eenato Tagluri calls or|anizatlonal cli- 
mate. 



Oi^inizatlonal climate is a relative enduring quality of the 
Internal environment of an organization that (a) is experi- 
enced by Its membBre, (b) influences- their behavior, and 
(c) can be described in terms of the values of a particular 
set of characteristics (or attributes) of the organization.^ 

Chris Argyrls in studying a bank for a period of three years used 
the concept of organizational climate to explain the bank's configura- 
tion of formal organizational patterns, personnel personality variables, 
and informal organizational patterns. He defined organizational climate 
as, "the homeostatic state of an orgailzatlon. "5 Argyrls predicted the 
organlBatlonal climate would remain stable over time until change oc- 
curred In the conditions In which the organization operated and In the 
values of the personnel. Argyrls in later studlas has shown how organl- 
Eatlonai climate Influences Individual behavior and how the climate "may 
be changed. o 

Francis G. Cornell, working Independently of Argyrls, examined 
four school Systems and found that no two were alike in their orgBniza- 
tional climate and that these differences ware more important in affect- 
ing teacher behavior than specific administrative acts related to the 
daily operation of the organisation. Cornell defined organizational 
climate as, "a delicate blending of interpretations by persons In the 
organization of their jobs or roles in relationship to others and their 
interpretations of the roles of others in the organization. "7 Cornell 
did not relate teacher role interpretations to student role interpre- 
tations. 




^Chris Argyrls, "Seme Problems in Conceptualizing Organizational 
Climatei A Case Study of a Bank," Administrative Science Ouarterlv 
2(1958), p. 516. 

6 

Cf . , Chris Argyrls , Integrating the Individual and the Oraanlza- 
tion (New York? Wiley, 1964) and Chris Argyrls, Int e rvanti on Theory 
and Method (Readlne. Mass. I Addis on-Wesley, 1970), 

^Francis G. Cornell, "Socially Perceptive Administration," The 
Phi Delta Kappan 36 CMarch, 1955), p. 221. 
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i^drew W. Halpin and Donald B. Croft also viewed organizational 
climate In tems of the quality of Interpersonal Interacciotia in an 
organization and deacribe organizational climate similar to the per- 
sonality of an individual. . Their major contribution has been to develop 
an operational definition of the elementary school organizational clim-' 
ate with the Organization.^ 1 Climate Description Questionnaire, 0CDQ.8 
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The OCDQ characterizes the organization of an elementary school 
by measuring teacher and administrator perceptions of their mutual 
Intaractions. The OCDQ conBlsts of eight subtests. Four of the aub^ 
tests measure the teachers' perception of their interaction with other 
teachers in terms of Disengagement^ Hindrance * Esprit and Intimacy. 
The other four subtests for AloofneaSs Production Emphasea, Thrust, 
and Consldaration, measure teachers' perceptions of the principal's 
behavior* The eKact meaning o£ these eight subtests will be explained 
later in this chapter when I describe the four factors of the elemen- 
tary school organizational climate. 

itodrew W, Halpin and Donald B, Croft using a varimax rotational 
factor analysis on the eight subtest scores identified three factors of 
the elementary school organizational climate. These three factors thay 
called Authenticity, Satisfaction, and Leadership Initiation. 9 After 
selecting those schools which loaded very hlghj either positively or 
negatively, on one of the factors and very low on the o,ther two factors; 
Halpin and Croft derived alx organizational climates defined by a high 
loading on one of the factors. From Factor I, Authenticity^ came the 
Open and Closed climates } from Jactor II, Satisfaction, came the 
Controlled and Familiar climates, and from Factor III, Leadership 
Initiation 5 cmne the Autonomous and Paternal Climates, 1^ The problem 
of this method Is that it uses only one of these three factors to 
characterize the school and IgnQres the other two. Examination of the 
Halpln-Croft data reveals that only one out of the seventy-one schools 
loaded high on one factor and near zero on the other twoAl The re- 
maining schools loaded at various levels on all three factors. This 
procedure discards a great deal of information which may be useful In 
explaining the influence of the organizational climate on the students. 

This may explain why John H, M, Andrews observed that "the over-^ 
all Climate does not predict anything that the subtests do not predict 

^ 8 

Mdrew Halpin and Donald B. Croft ^ The Orgmlzatlpnal Climate 
of Schools (Washingtons D,C,i HEW, Office of Education ' CRP-543, Julv ~~ 
1962). 

^Ibid. , pp. 95-102. 

^^Cf . 5 Andratr W. Halpin, Theory and Research In Administration 
(New York I Macmillan, 1966), pp, 174-181 for a description of the six 
organizational climates, 

^ ^Ibld. , pp . 171-173. . 
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better. Andrews concluded that the OCDQ subtests "provide reason- 
ably valid ineaBurea of important aspects of the leadership of the school 
principal in a perspective of interaction with his staff. "^-^ Allan F. 
Brot^ and John H. House observed that of the over 100 studies using the 
OCDQ most have "uncritically accepted the instrument and the climates In 
the original form."-'-^ 

Rather than uncritically accept the Halpin-Croft organizational 
climates as valid I replicated their method on my OCDQ data. My repli- 
cation did not reveal the same three 'factors they identified as can be 
seen in Table 3-1 where the subtests loaded differently. This is not 
surprising as the Halpin-Croft sample of schools was more White middle 
class and non-urban than was mine. In replicating the Halpln Croft 
varimax rotational factor analysis I noticed a fourth factor with elgen 
value greater than l.D. Since this was the criterion that Halplh-and 
Croft had used in selectini factors, I used a four factor solution to 
the varimax rotational factor analysis. Because the original organiza- 
tional climates as described by Halpin and Croft did not appear and 
because using a single dimension to define a school's organizational 
ellnate ia too limited, I used a four factor description. 

As shown in Table 3-2 each of the four factors contains two of 
the subtests and the four factors account for B3% of the variance in 
the aubtest scores of the eighteen schools. Table 3-3 shows the factor 
score of each school on each factor. A factor score Indicates at which 
end of the factor dimension the school is located. Table 3-4 shows the 
relationship between the factor score and the school's subtest score . 
for Factor I, I have not shown this relationship for Factors II » 111, 
and IV because the pattern Is the game. lactor I is characterized by'a 
high loading of the subtests Disengagement and Esprit. At one end of 
Factor I, the subtest Disengagement is positive and Esprit is negative, 
at the other end the opposite occurs. The factor score indicates where 
an Individual school is located on Factor I In terms of the high loading 
subtests. As can be seen the Disengagement subtest score is inversely 
related to the Esprit subtest score. The factor score Is also Influ- 
encad by other subtest scores to the extent that they load on Factor I 
which in this case was very low. The weight of the other subtest scores 
Will cause the occasional lack of an inverse relationship hatween the 
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John H, M. Andrews, "Some Validity Studies of the OCDQ," (Paper 
read at the ^arlcan Research AsBQciations Chicago, February 10, 1965), ' 
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TABLE 3=1 

THREE-FACTOR VARIMAX ROTATIONAL SOLUTION FOR SUBTEST SCORES 
BY SCHOOL HALPIN-CROFT N ^ 71| ARKLEY N = 18 



OCDQSubtast ^^FACTORIII 
1. Disengagement =.86* .82* .00 



2. Hindrance -,13 .52 .50* 

3. Esprit .79* ^.73-^ _,28 

4. Intimacy =,,07 -.69* -.85* 

5. Aloofness ,08 .09 -.09 

6. Production Emphasis -.16 -.00 .76* 

7. Thrust ,64* -.04 .08 

8. Consideration .02 -.19 -.07 



Percentage of 

Variance ,23 .25 .21 



A 


H-C 


A 


H-C 


' A 


. 30 


-.33 


-^.00 


.85 


.76 


.67* 


.34 


.21 


.38 


.76 


-.12 


-.04 


.23 


. 71 


.60 


.49 


.22 


.11 


.77 


.72 


.00 


,80* 


-.78* 


,66 


.61 


.03 


.02 


».71* 


.61 


,50 


.86* 


-.47 


.32 


.64 


.85 


,47 


-.85* 


.67* 


,73 


,70 








Total 
Variance 


22 


,23 


.22 


,67 


,69 
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TABLE 3-2 



FOUR-FACTOR VARIMAX 


ROTATIONAL 


SOLUTION FOR 


SUBTEST 


SCORES 




BY SCHOOL 


N - 18 




• 








FACTORS 






OCDQ Subtest 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


n 


1. Dls engagement 

t 


.91* .01 


.06 






Hindrance 


.50 


-.21 




-. 71* 


AQ 


3. Egprit 


-.81* 


* . . 13 


.06 


-.14 


69 


4. Intimacy 


= .43 


,22 


.73* 


-.09 


.77 


5. Aloofness 


=.05 


= .94* 


-.13 


.07 


.91 


6. Production En^jhasls 


.27 


»,21 


.23 


. 85* 


.90 


7. Thrust 


-.32 


.32 


-.81* 


.00 


.86 


8, Consideration 


-.23 


.79* 


-.32 


=-,02 


.78 












Total 


Percentage of 










Variance 


Varlanee 


.27 


.22 


.18 


.16 


.83 
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TABLE 3-3 
SCHOOL FACTOR SCORES 



School I jj 



FACTOR 



III IV 



1 . .4493 1.3722 - ,9955 



2 -1.4948 - .4058 



13 1.5008 

14 - .1586 ,5556 



15 . .7271 -1.7375 .2293 



1^ -1.1308 - .1102 



7845 



- .9218 .8068 



^ - '7335 .4288 .4370 1.9905 

4 .8539 -1.0001 

^ . 1.5481 - .2992 .8228 

6 - .2219 - .9810 

^ .8578 -1.2130 .7172 

8 1.2882 1.4722 

9 -1.4604 .8665 

10 -1.7473 ^ .5424 .6312 

11 .0551 - .2179 .6099 

12 .1205 1.7553 1.2581 



-1.9183 .0071 
.8157 

-1.2597 - .1618 

.1370 
.1487 = 8611 
1.0524 .2808 



.7396 
-1.9608 
- .3185 
7314 .6669 



-1.2235 -1.5159 



.4301 



- .1777 -1.6727 



-.4270 -1.1693 1.3258 -.8220 

18 - ,0205 1.0848 -1.4674 .5837 
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TABLE 3-4 
FACTOR I — DISENGAGEMENT MD ESPRIT 



School Factor Score Disengagement Score Isprit Scors 



5 


1.5481 


65.5 


34.4 


13 


1.5008 


59,6 


35.9 


8 


1.2822 


62.9 


46.5 


7 


.8578 


57.6 


48.2 


4 


.8539 


46.9 


36.2 


15 


.7271 


59.1 


45.8 


1 


,4493 


51.1 


52.3 


12 


.1205 


51.5 


43,6 


11 


.0551 


60.4 


57.7 


18 


- .0205 


42.8 


47.1 


14 


- .1586 


53.1 


55.9 


6 


- .2219 


45.8 ' 


37.8 


17 


- .4270 


40,0 


49.7 


3 


- .7335 


47.0 


52.4 


16 


-1.1308 


34.4 


55.4 


9 


-1.4604 


42.1 


62.5 


2 


-1.4948 


34.5 


64.0 


10 


=1.7473 


31.5 


61,4 
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subtests Disengagement and Esprit observed In Table 3-4.^^ The sub- 
tests that best define Factor I are those which load highest on Factor 
1 and do not load very high on the other factors. Thus Disengagement 
and Esprit define Factor I better than the rest of the subtests and the 
factor icore best describes the extreraeneas of the inverse relationship 
of the subtests. The further the factor score deviates from zero the 
more the two subtest scores are deviating from their mean of 50. This 
same method I used to define the other three factors - 



B. FACTOR 1 - SENSE OF ORGANIZATIONAL ATTACiMENT 



as 



Factor I is best defined by the subtests Disengagement and iBplrt 
as shown in Table 3-2. The relationship of the subtests is inverse. A 
positive factor score means that the teachers perceive Disengagement as 
very frequently occurring and Esprit as rarely occurring, a negative 
score means the opposite. Halpin and Croft have defined the subtests- 
follows: 

Dlsengaaement refers to the teachers' tendency to be "not 
with it," This dimension describes a group which is "going 
through the motions," a group that Is "not in gear" with 
respect to the task at hand. It Corresponds to the more 
general concept of anomie as first described by Durkhelm. 
In short this subtest focuses upon the teachers' behavior in 
•» task oriented situations. 

Esprit refers to "morale." The teachers feel that their 
social needs are being satisfied, and that they are, at the 
same time, enjoying a sense of accomplishment in their job. 16 

In a negative factor scora school, i.e., frequent Esprit and 
rare Dlaengagament , the teachers feel attached to the school. They 
perceive high morale and much school spirit as frequently occurring. 
Individually they spend time after school with the students, there is 
considerable laughter when they gather informally, and they accomplish 
their work with great vim, vigor and pleasure. They rarely talk about 
leaving and the school has no small cliques and no Isolated permanent 
minorities. Teachers rarely ask the principal for special favors. 17 



^^R. J, Rummel, Applied Factor Analysis (Evanstons Northwestern 
U.P.J 1970). pp. 152=155. --- 

^^Andrew W, Halpin and Donald B. Croft, op. elt . , p. 40. 

17__ 

Cf . , Appendix B for the OCDQ items that define Disengagement 
and Esprit. m m - 
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In a positive factor score school, i. e. ^ . frequent Disengagement 
and rare Esprit , teachers feel no attachment to the elementary school 
organizatlont Teachers frequently talk about leaving the school system 
and the school has a permanent Isolated minority and small cliques. 
Teachera stay by themselves and spend little time after school with stu- 
dents* Morale and school spirit are low and teaching is done with littl 
pleasure. 



C* FACTOR II = LEADERSHIP INITIATION 



Factor II is best defined by the subtests Aloofness and Consider- 
ation as shown in Table 3-^2. The relationship of the subtests is in- 
Verse* A positive' factor score means that the teachers percaive Con- 
sideration as very frequently occurring and Aloofness as rarely occur= 
ring; a negative score means the opposite. Halpin and Croft have de-- 
fined these subtests as follows i 

^ Consideration refers to behavior by the principal which is 
characterized by an inclination to treat the teachers "hu=- 
manly ^" to try to do a little something extra for them In 
human terms. ^ 

Aloofness refers to behavior by the principal which is char= 
acterlzad as formal and impersonal ,^ He "goes by the book" 
and prefers to be guided by rules ^d policies rather than 
deal with the teachers in an Informal, face-to-face altua= 
tlon* His behaviors in brief, is universal rather than par- 
ticularistic; nomothetic rather than Idiosyncratic, To 
maintain this style^ he keeps himself — at least "emotion-^ 
ally" at a distance from his staff .19 

The climate that my Factor II identifies is the same as the third 
factor identified by Halpin and Croft, Leadership Initiation, I have 
used their name for the factor but have limited, the scope of the factor 
to identifying one part of the school ^s organizational climate rather 
than characterlElng the whole climate by one factor as they do. Leader- 
ship Initiation refers to "the latitude within which the group members 
can Initiate leadership actsJ'^O 



Ibid . 

19 

Andrew W* Halpin and Donald B, Croft, op. cit * , p* 40* 



Andrew W. Halpin^ op. clt .a p* 192. 
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A positive factor score^ i^e.^ rare Aloofness and frequent 
Consideration, means that the school has an organizational climate 
where teacher latitude to initiate leadership acts is quite rare. 
Halpln and Croft hava called this climate Paternal, 

The principal constrains the emergence of leadership 
acts from the group and attempts to initiate most of 
these acts himself. In this instance the leadership 
skills within, the group are not used to supplement the 
principal's own ability to initiate leadarshlp acts. 
Consequently some required leadership acts are not even 
attempted, 21 

In the Paternal school the principal Is the "big daddy'* who 
frequently helps teachers solve personal problems, does personal favors 
for them, stays after school to help them, settles their quarrels for 
them, and selects courses which they will teach* Formal rules are 
rarely followed In interpersonal behavior, the faculty meetings seldom 
have a tight agenda, the teachers frequently question the formal rules 
but the principal rarely contacts the teachers for advice. 22 This 
la a school where a benevolent, considerate autocrat rules. In this 
climate the principal's authority rests upon particularistic norms* 
Bach teacher Is dependent upon the principal and thus views this rela- 
tionship as personal arid apecial. OrganlEatlonal problems are resolved 
not in terms of formal procedureB but rather through informal special 
procedures. The role model that the students would observe in such a 
situation is one of powerful centralized authority figures who will dls= 
regard formal rules in response to a personal pleading, 

A negative factor score, I.e. 3. frequent Aloofness and rare 
C nslderatlon^ means that the school has an organizational . climate where 
teachers have considerable latitude to initiate leadership acts* Halpln 
and Croft have termed this climate Autonomous: 

This latitude Is wide^ but the freedom that this latitude 
allows is not accompanied by sufficient direction and 
control from the principal. (In other words, the principal 
has not defined the structure, or the limits which the 
members can feel free to attempt leadership acts.) 23 



sideration 
23 



22 

Cf . , Appendix B for OCDQ items that define Aloofness and Con- 



Andrew W. Halpln, op, clt . , pp. 191-192, 
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TeacherB have the opportunity to Initiate Xeaderahlp in the Autonomous 
school because the principal asserts his influence over the school 
through formal rules rather than infomal procedures. The foinnal rules 
are rarely questioned and faculty meetings are organized according to a 
tight agenda and run in formal ways. However, the principal contacts 
the teachers daily in a formal manner. The principal rarely helps 
teachers solve perspnal problems , jetties minor conflicts, or does 
personal favors for the teachers, 2^ The leadership pattern in the 
Autonomous climate instead of working through individualistic personal 
relationships with the principal works through universalistlc rules that 
apply equally to all. All teachers are treated as equals and the princi- 
pal is distant, Potantlally the teachers have greater freedom wlthiri 
the classroom. 



D, FACTOR III - SOURCE OF ORGANIZATIONAL COHESION 



Factor III is best defined by the subtests Intimacy and Thrust as 
shown in Table 3-2. The relationship of the subtests is inverse. A 
positive factor score means that the teachers perceive Intimacy as very 
frequently occurring and Thrust as rarely occurring, a negative score 
means the opposite. Halpln and Croft have defined "the subtests as fol^ 
lows : 

Intlmacv refers to the teachers' enjoyment of friendly social 
relations with each other. This dimension daseribes a social"' 
needs satisfaction which is not necessarily associated with 
task-accomplishment • 

Thrust refers to behavior by the principal which la character- 
ized by his evident effort in trying to "move the organiza- 
tion," "Thrust" behavior is marked not by close supervision, 
but by the principal *s attempt to motivate the teachers 
through . example which he personally sets* Apparently, because 
he does not ask teachers to give of themselves any more than 
he is willing to give of himself^ his behavior, though starkly 
task-oriented is nonetheless viewed favorably by the teachers , 25 

The climate factor that Factor III identifies is the degree of 
integration between the task goals of the school and the need of the 
teachers to be part of a group* M the Hawthorne eKperiments in the 
1920 's Indicated it Is possible for an organisation me^er to satisfy 



Cf. , Appgndlx B for the OGDQ items that define Aloofness and 
Consideration* 
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his need to belong to a group Independent of the organizational task 
goals. Frederick Herzberg has asted that the two are independent 

m all orianizations while Chris Artyris argues that the Independence 
IS due to organizational structure. 2/ Whether or not these factors are 
. actually independent or just the result of organizational structure is 
an issue that needs no final settlement here. I believe however that 
Argyris' position explains the issue more fully. What I am interested 
in is the effect of the separation or integration of these factors upon 
the role model that the teachers display to students. 

In the school with a positive factor score, i.e,, frequent 
Intlnjacy and rare Thrust, Individual social needs satisfaction is seen 
by the teachers as indepandent of task accomplishment. This is a school 
where "hygienic factors" predominatei it is a pleasant place to spend 
time. The teachers frequently invite other faculty members to visit 
them at home, know much about the fMilly background and personal life of 
the other teachers, and have frequent tun socializing together during 
school time. The principal rarely presses the teachers about their 
teaching jobs and rarely tells them of new ideas he has found or sets 
an example by working hard himself. He is also unconcerned about the 
personal problems of the teachers as these are handled by the teachers 
as a group. 

In the school with a negative factor score. I.e., rare Intimacy 
and frequent Thrust, the principal is the source of organlEatlonal cohe- 
sion. In this climate the principal frequently sets an example by 
working hard himself. The principal is in constant contact with the 
teachers, frequently telling them of new ideas, helping them, and using 
constructive criticism. The cohesion that the principal creates is 
centered around the task of teaching. Teacher interactions are not 
very personal. It is rare that teachers invite each other to their 
homes, know each other's family background, and talk about each other's 
personal life. There is little fun socializing during school time. 
This IS a climate that is all business and coolly prof essional. 30 



26„ , 

Charles Perrow, Complex Organizations (Glenview, Illinois: 
Scott, Foresman, 1972), ohp. 3. " 
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E. FACTOR IV - ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 



Factor IV is best defined by the subtests Production Emphasis 
and Hindrance as shown In Table 3=2, The relationship of the subtests 
IS inverse. A positive factor score means that the teachers parceive 
Production Emphasis as very fraquently occurring and Hindrance as rare- 
ly occurring, a negative factor score means the opposite. Halpin and 
Croft have defined the subtests aa follows: 

Producti on Emphasis refers to behavior by the principal which 
is characteriBed by close supervision of the staff. He is 
highly direetivB, and plays the role of a "straw boss." His 
coinmuni cation tends to go in only one direction, and he is 
not sensitive to feedback from his staff. 

Hindrance refers to the teachers' feeling that the principal 
burdens them with routine duties, committee demands, and 
other requirements which the teachers construe as unneeessary 
busywork. The teachers perceive that the principal is hin- 
dering rather than facilitating their work. 31 

Factor IV identifies the organizational structure of the elementary 
school in terms of role definitions and the locus of daclslon^making. 
In my sample of schools, diffuse roles are associated with centralized 
decision-making and specific roles with decentralized decision-making. 

In a school with a positive factor score, i.e., frequent 
Production Emphasis and rare Hindrance, teachers' roles are not speci= 
fied by formal rules and procedures. Teachers have few committee assign- 
ments, few routine duties, and little burdensome administrative paper 
work. The principal makes most of the decisions concerning the opera- 
tion of the school. Frequently the principal makes all the class schedul- 
ing decisions and schedules the work of the teachers. The principal 
frequently checks the subject matter ability of the teachers and makes 
sure that teachers work to their full capacity. In this school the 

teachers are controlled by the principal with few specified rules and 
procedures. 32 

In a school with a negative factor score, i.e., rare Production 
Emphasis and frequent Hindrance, teachers' rol s are epeelfled by 
formal rules and procedures. The teachers have many committee require- 
ments, routine dut ies are seen as Interfarlng with tha teachini role, 

31. 



Andrew W. Halpin and Donald B. Croft, op. cit . . p, 40 
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and chey never aeetn to hava sufficient time to prepare administ rativs 
reports such as student progress reports. Yet within this role 
specific organization, decisiQn--maklng is decentrallaad with the princi 
pal rarely making all the class scheduling decisions. The principal 
rarely schedules the work for the taacherB * The principal generally 
leaves the teachers ..lone. He Infrequently checks upon the subject 
matter ability of the teachers and rarely attempts to see If the 
teachers are wDrklng to full capacity. The teachers are controlled 
through formal rules and procedures and the principal is peraonally 
non--dl recti ve. 33 



Rather than speculate about all the possible political role 
models In each of the four organisational climate factors I decided to 
first see what atudent orientations and behavior were statistically re- 
lated to the factors. As can be seen in the nesct three chapters I 
have then attempted to make some tentative conclusions about those 
organizational climate factors that seem to have political role 
models that are related to student political orientations and behavior* 
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CMTER FOUR 



TEACHERS. AND ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE FACTORS 



One way the studant can ba influencad by the elementary school's 
organiEatlonal climate factors is through the behavloi of their teach- 
ar* I have assumed that the eleinentary achool teachers reflect the 
organizational climate factors in their role behavior and the modal 
that thay display before the students* Before I can discuss whether 
or not particular teacher roles are associated with particular studant 
political orlentationp I muat determine that the students perceive the 
teacher as a significant Influence on political learning* First, there 
must be an identification between the teacher md the student at least 
as strong as that between the parents and the students , for much evl^ 
dence indicates that parents are important socialisation agents My 
research as shown in Table 4-1^ reveals that the teacher is rated by 
the students at the same level as their parents in their .influence in 
teaching the student about citizenship* 

Second J 1 must determine if there are any organiEatiQnal climate 
factors related to student perceptions of teacher citizenship influence. 
The least squares deletion routine revealed that only Factor II/ 
Leadership Initiation, and student race could significantly explain the 
variance in the reaponses to the question "How much does your teacher 
teach you about being a good cltlgen7"2 The multiple correlation coef= 
flclent is ,83 with a r2 of .69* The over-all analysis of variance is 
significant at < ,0005. The partial correlations and their signifi- 
cance levels arei 

1. Factor II ^ Leadership Initiation .61 at ,009 

2, Proportion of Black Students in Class ■-*77 at < 



Thus In a Factor II orgmizational climate the teacher Is per- 
ceived by the students as influential in teaching them to be good 
citizens. The teacher In an Autonomous climate is perceived by the 
students as having more influence than the teacher In the Paternal 
climate. In the Autonomous climate the teacher is able to make more 
decisions independently of tha Principal and power is more decentral- 
ized than in the Paternal climate. Also Black students are more 
sensitive to teacher citizenship influence than White students. So I 
can conclude that Black students In Autonomous elimatea are the group 



^Herbajft Hlrichp PpVerty artd Politlcization (New Yorki Free 
Pressp 1971) I chp, 4. 

2 

Q AppendlK C, Clvle Education Queetionnaire, question 41. 
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TABLE 4-1 

RANK OF THOSE WHO TEACH THE STUDENT 
TO BE A GOOD CITIZEN 

"How Much Does the Following Person or Thing Teach 
You About Balng a Good Citizen?'' 

(1 ^ Teaches ma an awful lot) 
(5 = Does not teach me at all) 



iSik Peraon gr Thing 

1 Mother 

2 Teacher 

3 Mother and Father 
^ Father 

5 . Minister 

6 Books 

7 Talevlsion 

8 Friends 



Mean 

1*73 

1.86 

2.04 

2.34 

i.47 

2.99 

3.12 

4.25 
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moat influenced by the teacher and White students In Paternal climates 
are the least Influenced as shown in Table 4-2, 

The students were asked to be more specific about their percep- 
tions of the teacher's role. They were asked about three dimensions 
of the teacher's roles benevolence. Infallibility and punitive power. 
Aa shown in. Tables 4-3 and 4-4 the students rated the teacher at the ' 
same level as their parents in benevolence and infallibility. But as- 
shown in Table 4-5 the teacher was perceived as having more punitive 
power than the parents. In terms of role attributes the students per- 
ceive the parents and the teachers as similar in terms of affective 
qualities but as dissimilar in terms of the power of the role occupants 
The teacher was perceived as more powerful than the parents. 

Four varlablea were revealed by the least squares deletion rou^ • 
tine that could significantly explain the variance in student percep- 
tion of teacher benevolence. Students'were asked to "Think of their 
teacher as aha or he really is... from "Would always want to help me if 
I needed it" to "Would not usually want to help me if I needed it. "3 
The multiple correlation coefficient of the four variables .92 with a 
R of .84. The over-all analysis of variance Is significant at < 
*000S. The partial correlations and their significance levels arei 

1. Factor III, Source of Social Cohesion .71 at .003 

2. Socio-economic Status of Student .52 at .045 

3. Proportion of Black Students in Class -.85 at <.0005 

4. Proportioti of Boys in Class .72 at ,002 

The potential for a teacher to serve as an effective role model 
is increased when the students perceive the teacher as banevolent. 
Several factors contribute to a student's perceiving benevolence In a 
teacher. According to my findings the optimum conditions in low socio- 
economic status elementary schools exist In those schools where teach- 
ers integrate the school task goals and the teachers* need to belong to 
a group. If this school also contains upper socio-economic status stu- 
dents who are Black and female, such students will be more likely to 
see their teacher as benevolent. The school with the lowest perception 
of teacher benevolance would be one where the teachers separata satis- 
faction of social belonging needs from school task goals. The students 
would be of lower soolo-econoralc status. White and male. 

It would seem that Black, upper sbclo-economlc status females 
are perceiving their teachers as helpful when the teachers have 
accepted the task goals of the school. White, lower socio-economic ■ 
status males have the loweit perception of teacher benevolence when 
the teachers have not accepted the task goals of the school. When the 
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TABLE 4-- 2 



TEACHER GITI2ENSHXP INFLUENCE ■ 
IN FACTOR II CLIMATE AND RACIALLY DIFFERENT CLASSES 

'■How Much Does Your Teacher Teach 
You About Being a Good Citizen?" 

(1^ She teaches ma an awful lot). 
(5^ She does not teaeh me at all) 

Mean Score 
Racial Proportion of Class 

Black (40-100%) Black (0-^40%) 

Nagatlve 

1.58 2.25 



Factor II 

Leadership 

Initiation 



Factor 
Score 
(Autonomous) 



Poeltlve 
Factor 
Score 
(Paternal) 



1/86 2.33 
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TABLE 


4-3 






RANK 


OF BENEVOLENCE OF AUTHORITY 


FIGURES AND 


INSTITUTIONS 


(1 


- Always want to help me 


if 


I needed it) 




(6 


^ Would not usually want 


to 


help me if I 


needed It) 


Rank 


Authority Figure or 


Institution 


Mean 


1 


Mother 




• 


1.47 


2 


Teacher 






2.05 


3 


Mother and Father 






2.07 


4 


Policeman 






2.38 


5 


Father 






2.68 


6 


Supreme Court 






3.21 


1 


Government 






3.51 


8 


Prealdent 
< 






3.84 
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"SmiL OF INFALLIBILITY OF AUTHORITY FIGUMIS AND INSTITUTIONS 

(1 = Almoat never m^as mist^es) 
(6 - Almost always makes mistakes) 



Rank Authority Fi&ura or Institution Maan 

1 Mother 2,65 

2 Supreme Court 2.73 

3 Policeman * 2,88 

4 Government 2*90 

5 'TeaQher 2,90 

6 Mother and Father 3*03 

7 Father 3.41 

8 Presidant • 4,20 
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TABLE 4-5 

RANK OF PUNITIVE POWER OF AUTHORITY FIGURES AND INSTITUTIONS 

(1 - Can punish anyene) 
(6 - Can punl&h no one) 



Rank 


Authority FiRure or Institution 


Mean 


1 


k># KM Am. LLU^ ^ ^ 1 


3. 24 


2 


Policeman 


3.27 


3 


Goveriment 


3.51 


4 


Teacher 


4,00 


5 


President 


4.16 


6 


tothar 


4.68 


7 


Mother and Father 


4.83 


8 


Fathar 


4,98 
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teacher prasants a role model of acGeptlng the task goals of an ' 
organisation, the Black female of upper soclo^-economic status is the 
most likely to perceive the teacher as helpful. The task goal seems 
to be that of helping the Black female upper socio=economlc status 
student and of not helping the White male lower socio-economic status 
student* . 

The students in all the schools perceive the teacher and the 
parents as having the same level of infallibility* Students- were asked 
to think of thair parents and the teacher as he or she really is* If 
they thought tham to ba infallible they raeponded "Almost never makes 
mistakes if falllbila "Almost always makes mistakes*"^ My research 
as . shown in Table 4-=4 ind'XcateB that the students perceive the teacher 
and the parents as having the s me level of infallibility. A role 
model believed to make few mistakes is one more likely to be imitated. 

The least squares deletion routine revealed that two organiza- 
tional climate factors are related to student perceptions of teacher 
infallibility p Factor III^ Leadership Initiation and Factor 
Source of Social Cohesion, The multiple correlation coafficlant of 
these two factors is *66 with a r2 of *44^ The overfall analysis of 
variance Is significant at ,013. The partial correlations and their 
significance levels arei 

1. Factor Ilj Leadership Initiation ^51 at *036 

2, Factor IIl^ Source of Social Cohesion ^55 at *023 

Table 4-6 indicates that in a Paternal climate school where 
need to belong to a social group is independent of the school task 
goalSj the studants perceive their teachers as m^ing many mistakes p 
In an Autonomous climate where group btelonglng needs are Integrated 
with organizational task goals , the students perceive their teachers as 
making few mistakes. Here we have some evidence that the organization^ 
al climate is related to the teacher modal that the student observes* 
In the Paternal md non-integrated climate the teachers probably 
make many mis takes In terms of the school because he has not inte- 
grated the school task goals into his own behavior. Also, because of 
this low integration tha Principal naads ^ constantly to supervise the 
teachers p though in a personal way since tha rules of the school are 
not seen as relevant* 

The students in all the schools percelva the teacher as having 
more punitive power than their parents as shown in Table 4^5. Students 
were asked to think of their parents and teacher as ha or she really is. 
If they perceived them high in punitive power they marked "Can punish 
anyone*" If the student perceived little punitive power they marked 



4 _ 
Ibid,, questions 16, 45, and 70. 
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TABLE 4-6 



TEACHER INFALLIBILITY 
IN FACTOR II AND FACTOR III CLIMATES 

"Think of Your Teacher as He Really Is.,, 

(1 ^ Almost never makes mistakes) 
(6 ^ Almost always makes mis takes) 



Mean Score 

FACTOR II, Leadership Initiation 

Posltlva Factor Negative Factor 
Score (Patemal) Score (Autonomous) 

Posltlva 
Factor, 

Score 3,08 2.96 



(Non-integrated) 



Fadtor III 
Source of 
Social 

Cohaslon Negative 



Factor 

Score 2,93 2.67 

(Integrated) 
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Can punish no one." These findings confirm that the student in low 
socio-acanoraic status schools are more sensitive to the Influence of 
the school, as I dlgcussad in Chapter One. However no orianizatlonal 
Glimate factor significantly explained the varianda In student per- 
ceptions of the teacher 'a punitive power. 

One can assume that the organizational climate influences teach- 
er behavior which in turn creatas a model that the students observe 
Using thxs approach, the only Factor II, Leadership Initiation and ' 
Factor III, Source of Social Cohesion can be consldfired as climates 
which would have a potential Influence upon student political orienta- 
t3.Qns , ■ 



5 / 
Ibid, , questions 17, 46, and 71. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



STUDENT POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS AND BEHAVIOR 



A. INTRODUCTION 

The political oriantations and behaviors that the elementary 
school student acquires will define his "political self." This con- 
cept, adapted by Richard 1. Dawson and Kenneth Prewitt from George 
H. Mead's notion of the "aoclal self," according to Dawson and Prewitt 
refers to the Individual's "entire cotnpleK of orientations regarding 
his political world, Including his views toward his own political 
role."l. Through a process of political socialization every individual 
acquires a political self in which he "acquires a complex of beliefs, 
feeling, and information which help him to comprehend, evaluate, and 
relate to the political world around him. "2 

Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba have identified three types 
of political selves: parochial, subject, and participant, 3 They were 
able to relate subject and participant orientations to school author- 
ity patterns as discussed In Chapter One. Edward S. Greenburg very ' 
tentatively concluded that elemental student political orientations, 
"would appear to point to a kind of 'participant' orientation among 
white students and 'subject' orientation among black students."^ 

Having a subject political orientation means the individual 
views himself as a passive member of the political system, one who 
dccepts all decisions as legitimate and never attempts to Influence 
those who make the authoritative decisions for the entire society. 
An Individual with a participant political orientation views himself 
as an active member of the political system,, This person does not 

■""Richard E, Dawson and Kenneth Prewitt, Political Socializa tion 
(Bostoni Little, Brown, 1969), p, 17. ' ~ 

^Ibld . 

Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Prince- 
torn Princeton U.P., 1963), pp. 11-20, 

4 

Edward S. Greenberg, "Political Sociallaation to Support of 
the System! A Comparison of Black and White Children," (Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 1969), p. 128. 
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accept all decisions as lagltlmate and makes many attempts to influ- 
ence thosa who make the authoritative decisions for the entire society. 



The Civic Education Questionnaire meaeures five sets of student 
political orientations. Sets one, two^ and three measure orientations 
toward the ^erlcan political system^ COTOunlty, regime , and authori- 
ties. Set four ^maasures student politiaal knowledge. Sat five meas=- 
urea student political behavior. All the responses to these five sets 
can be classified as either a subject or participant orientation. If 
the school organisational climate factor is related to student politi- 
cal orientations^ I would expect that the climates In which the 
teachers were subjects In their own school organization would create 
either a subject or participarit model which the students would observe 
and transfer to political objects. This model could be either the 
Individual teacher or the entire school. Factor I, Sense of Organisa- 
ti onal Attachmantp and Factor IVj Administrative Structureii were re= 
lated to individual teacher models; while Factor II, Leadership 
Initiation, and Factor III, Source of Social Cohesion, were related to 
school models. 



B. SET ONE - POLITICM. COMIUNITY 



David Easton and Robt-rt Hess defined the political comiunity 
as, "the members of a society looked upon as a group of persons who" 
seek to solva their problems in common through shared political struc- 
ture. "5 The ralationshlp of the child *s attachment to the political 
community to subject and participant political orientations has never 
been directly examined* However those students who will eventually 
bacoma partlcip^ta In the political process seem to have graater 
attachmant, while those who will eventually become subjects in the 
political process seem to have less attachment , The Hess-Torney study 
found much higher and more persistent sense of attachment to the 
political coimnunity when eKamining predominantly white middle to upper 
socio-economic status students. 6 Hirsch and Greenberg studies of 

low socio-economic status students, both White and Blackj found lower 
and less stable attachment to the political comaunlty,? 



David Easton and Robert D, Hess, "The Child*s Political World," 
Midwest Journal of Political Science 6 (August, 1962), p. 233. 



Robert D. Hess and Judith V, ToCTiey, The Developmant of Politi- 
cal Attitudes in Children (Chic ago I Aldlne, 1967), chps. 2/ 3^ Appen- 
dix B, 

7 

Herbert Hirsch, Poverty md Politlclzation (New Yorki Free 
Press, 1971), and Edward S^Oreenbarg" op* cit. 
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In my study the four organizational climate factors were not 
significantly related to student attachment to the political community 
as indicated by raaponsea to the quastlon, "America la the best country 
In the world. The least squares deletion revealed that only the 
student racial proportion of the classroom could significantly account 
for the differences among the schools. The correlation coefficient was 
.57 explaining 33X of the" varlanea with a elgniflcanca of .013. As the 
proportion of Black students increased in the class, the more negative 
the response to the question, "America Is the best country in the" 
world. ' Socio-economic status was not significantly related to the 
student responses. My finding would support Greenberg'a that Black 
student attachment to the political cofflmunity was lower than White by 
the f If tth-grada, y 

I have concluded that school organizational climate does not 
atfect the student's at tachinent to the political conmunlty but that 
the racial composition of the school does. Racial segregation has 
different effects depending on the segregated race. Black seiregatlon 
is associated with a low feeling of attachment to. the political com- 
munity, while White segreiation is associated with a high feellna of 
political attachment. * 



C, SET TWO - POLITICAL REGM 

According to Easton and Hess the pollticai regime isi" 

The slower changing formal and informal structures 
through which the decisione (of the political authorities) 
are taken and admlnlBtered, together with the rules of the 
game or codes of behavior that legitimate the actions of 
political authorities and specify what Is expected of 
citizens or subject,s,^0 

A participation orientation to the political regime would perceive 
political structure and the related norms as allowing much citizen 
involvement in the daclsion-maklng process. A participant would also 
perceive rules and laws as flexible and would believe that tidlvlduals 
can influence the decision-making process. I.e., a sense of political 
efficacy. A subject orientation would be the opposite. 



8a J. 

Appendix C, Civic Education Queatlonnalre, question 5. 

9 

Edward S, Greenberg, op, clt . , pp. 107-110. 
^%avld Easton and Robert D. Hess, op. clt ., p. 233. 

I 
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i ■ . 

Factor I, Sense of Organizational Attachmentp was the only 
organizational climate factor that shQwad a consistent but weak rela- 
tlonshlp with the questions dealing with aunimary evaluations of the 
political regime. In both cases the greater the teacher *s sense of 
attachment to the elementary school the greater the student attachment 
to the political regime^ 

Factor I and student socio-economJc status best axplainad the 
variance in the queation, "I think what goes on in the government is 
all for the best, "11 The multiple correlation coefficient was ,57 
eKpialnlng 33% of the variance with an over-all significance of .051* 
The partial corralatlons and their signlfleance levels arei 

1^ Factor Ij Sense of Organizational Attachment ,50 at .041 
2, Student Socio-Economlc Status ,42 at *091 

Thus In the schools where the teachers' sense of attachment to the 
school; was high and where there was a predominance of, low socio- 
economic status students I found the highest siamiary evaluation of 
the political reglma as shown In Table 5--1, The low soclo"economic 
status students are more sensitive to the organizational climate of 
the schooli and thus they are most influenced by the school model that 
they observe, 

A similar but weaker relationship concerning Factor I was also 
found in the responses to the question, "All laws are fair, "12 ^he 
partial correlation of Factor 1 to the question was ,09 significant 
at ,77, Again where teachers- sense of attachment to the school was 
high the students perceived laws as being fair, another Indicator of 
regime attachment. When the students obsi^rve teachers who are attached 
to the school organl Eat ion, they seem to pick this up and transfer it 
to the political regime. However Factor I was the only factor that 
had even a weak relationship to student political orientations. 

The two best predictors of the school differennes In the 
student orientations to the political regime were the class racial 
proportions and the sex of the classroom teacher. The multiple corre- 
lation coefficient for student perception of the effectiveness of 
laws^ whether "people who break laws get caught or get aways"l3 was 
,88 explaining 772 of the school variance with a Bignlflcance of <.0005, 
nia Indapendent effects of class racial proportions and sex of teacher 
will be discussed below. However as seen in Table 5-2 It Is apparent 



Appendix Cj Civic Education Questionnaire, question 18* 
Ibid . a question 49. 
Ibld » ^ question 21. 
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TABLE S«l 



Factor I, 
Sense of 
Organizational 
AttaGhment 



mm EVALUATION OF THE POLITICO REGIME 

hlnk what goes on in the government is 
for the best) 

(1 - Yes I ! Yes 1! ) 
(5 = No ! I No ! 1 ) 

Mean Score 

School Soeio-EconomlQ Status 



(SES Score ,38-. 49) (SES Score .51^, 61) 



Low 



High 



High 

(Negative 

Factor 

Score) 



2.59 



2,69 



Low 

(Positive 

Factor 

Score) 



2.82 



2.96 
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MLE 5-2 



STUDENT PKRCEPTION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF LAWS 

*^What do you think is the most true?'* 

(1 ^ Paople who break law^s Blwarrs gat caught) 
(4 ^ People who break laws always get awayT 

Mean Score 

Sex of Fifth Grade Teachers 

Female Male 
(67-100%) (67^100%) 



Racial 
Proportion 
of Class 



Black 

(40-100%) 2.25 2.60 



Black 

(0^40%) 1,68 ' . 2.00 



SO 



that the students In the predominantly Black achools with inale teach= 
ers percelva the laws of the regime as inaffeetlva and those in the 
predominantly White schools with female teachere see the laws as ef= 
f ective* 

The greater the number of Black students the lower was attach- 
ment to the political regiine. Black students thought It was true that 
"people who break laws usually or always got away," with a partial 
correlation of ,87 with a significance of < ,0005, They also believed 
that disobeying their parents was worse than disobeying the teacher or 
a polldeman,l4 ^jth correlation coefficient of -.72 with a signifi- 
cance of ,001. White students perceive political regime attachment in 
the oppoeite direction, 

Wien the proportion of white students increases a subject orien- 
tation appears In a feeling that all laws are enforced and that dis- 
obedience of non=family authority figures is bad. The predominantly 
Black classes seam to have some participant orientation in terms of a 
realization that all laws are not enforced and thus the regime is 
apparently sensitive to some pressures that result in differing policy 
responses. However Black etuAnts* feeling that the worst disobedience 
is failure to obey one's parents indicates a lack of attachment to the 
political regime. This lack of attachment plus the low regard for 
the efficiency of the legal system Indicates possibly the growth of 
political cynicism^ a different kind of subject orientation In that it 
has the potential for political activism. 

The sex of the teacher also predicted the school variance in 
responses to two questions relating to an evaluatibn of the parformance 
of the political regime. The questions tapped perceptions of fairness 
of Ims and whether or not people who broke the laws got caught. The 
sex of the classroom teacher was the only variable that eKplained 
school differences in perceptions of the fairness of laws^^^ a correla= 
tion coefficient of '^,49 significant at ,049. The sex of the. classroom 
teacher also explained along with the class racial proportion student 
perceptions of the effectiveness of laws , 16 a partial correlation cqef-- 
flcient of ,52 significant at ,031, The male teachers seem to be 
teaching a subject orientation in that the students in their classes 
perceive laws as fair but that people who break these fair laws get 
away. The female teacher's students seem to have a more participant 
orientation seeing laws as unfair and people being caught^ All that 
1 can conclude here is that the teachers differ in orientations 



Ibid , s question 20, 
Ibid,, question 49, 
Ibid , a question 21. 
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according to sex and this is being transferred to political objects. 

But until a closer analysis of male and female teachers is done, 
this is meraly speculatlDn. 



The students were also asked questions about the political 
efficacy, the meaning of democracy, 18 the permanence of law- and 
how they would respond to a policeman who was doing something 'wrong 20 
but none of the control variables nor the organizational climate 
factors could explain the differences among the schools. 

My finding indicates that as student orientations toward the 
political regime become more conceptually abstract the effect of the 
school becomes less. School organizational cllnate factors and school 
related factors such as racial proportion and the sex of the teacher 
could explain school diffarances only for relatively simple orienta- 
tions toward the political regime. Yet for political efficacy, the 
meaning of democracy, the permanence of law, aiid response to a police- 
man who was doing something wrong, no school factor could explain the 
differences. It is posslbla that these orientations will develop later 
in age, or it is possible that these orientations are the result of 
the low socio-economic status environment of the entire sample and 
that the differences I em maasuring are trivial. 



SET THREE - POLITICAL AUTHORITIES 



According to Easton axid Hess the political authorities are "the 
occupants of those roles through which the day-to-day formulation and 
administration of binding decisions for a society are undertaken. "^l 
The political authorities represent the current government. The stu- 
dents were asked about the authorities seen as persons, like the 
Prealdent and the policeman, and about authorities seen as Inscitutions, 
like the Supreme Court and the Government. Organigatlonal climate 
factors are related to student perceptions of personal school author- 
ity, the teacher. Factor II, Leadership Initiation, and Factor III, 
Source of Social Cohesion, are related to student perceptions of teach- 
er benevolence and infallibility as explained In Chapter Four- If 



17,, . , 

Ibid,, questions 12, 30, 31, 72, and 73. 

iDid . , questions 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, and 60. 

19tujj . 

Ibid . , question 11, 

20 . 

Ibid. , question 64, 

21 

David Easton and Robert D. Hess, op. elt .. p. 233. 
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interpersonal transfer is occurring than I would eKpect these rola 
attributes to be transferred to political authorities ^ most likaly 
the personal ones becausa thay resemble the teacher ^ less likely the 
institutional authorltiag. Factor I, Sense of Organizational Attach^- 
mentj and Factor IV, Administrative Structure , would most likely be 
related to Institutional politicai autherities because they are 
associated with school role models* 



1. Benevolence 

Authority figure benevoiencfe was measured by asking the student 
CO think of an authority figure ^ either a person or an institution, as 

ll^^^y much it would help them if they really needed 

it, 22 Students perceived their teacher as most helpful in a climate 
where the teachers had Integrated their need to belong to a group with 
^ the job of teaching. But this feeling of benevolence was not trans- 
ferred to political authorities. Although all the correlation coef- 
ficients were in the predicted direction not one significantly ex= 
plained the school differences. Thus I would conclude that although 
Factor 111^ Source of Social Cohesion, will predict how students per-- 
calve teacher benevolence, this perception is only very weakly trans^ 
f erred to political objects. 

For orlentationa toward the President and Gbvernment no control 
variable nor organizational climate factor explained the school differ-- 
ances. Only class racial proportion eKplalned student perceptions of 
policeman benevolence with a correlation coefficlant of *61 signifi- 
cant at .007* As the nimber of Black students Increased the percaption 
of the policeman -s benevolence increased. 

Edward S* Greanberg found that low socio-economic status child^ 
ren sea the policeman as the representative of the political systems 
while higher socio-economic status children see the President in that 
' role. Greenberg found that the low soclo-aconomic status child, al= 
though more afraid of the political system, attributes the highest 
benevolence to the policeman^ m authority who represents the political 
system. 23 Thus it would appear that the Black students in my study^ 
rate the policeman high in benevolence because they fear this symbol 
of the ^erican government: they feel vuinerable. 

In analyziiig the meaning of a high benevolence rating, it is 
difficult to separate those percaptlons in which the child is sayings 
"This authority figure really wants to help me^" and those where the 
child is saylngp "I am scared and I hope he will help me." In the 

22^ 

Appendix C, Civic Education Questionnaire, ouestions 8 15 32 
44, 52, 61, and 69, . p t 

23 ^ ^ 

Edward S* Greenberg, op, clt . , pp, 211-219* 
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case of the teachar 1 think the child sees the benevolence as the 
former because the child rates the parents at the same level of" 
■benevolence, in the case of the policeman. I would agree with David 
Easton and Robert D. Hess that 5 

■ Confronted with the pervasive and inescapable authority of 
adults and realistically aware of <his own helpleasnase and 
vulnerability, the child must seek some congenial form of 
accomodation. . . By idealizing authority and by actually 
seeing it as benign, soiltlclous and wise, the child is 
able to allay the fears and anxieties awakened by his own 
dependent state. A potentially threatening figure is con- 
veniently transformed into a protector. 24 

Because of the two poggibla meanings of benevolence to the child I 

less llke?f t ' « t«-her to be benevolent to be 

less likely to rata political authorities as benevolent. An examina- 
™L ^^^Jouad this to be true for the President and the^^Uce^ 

man who are both negatively correlated with teacher and parent benevo- 
lence. But it is not true for the Supreme Court and the^GoveLment 
IconL^f correlated. I would conclude that low socio:^ 

economic status students perceive the Preaident and policeman as threat- 
cate-tf t ^ '"P"T ""'^ iovemment as not. This may also ind?'" 

but not Jn^M^.r^-f^'" are perceiving only personal authority figures 
but not institutional authority figures as threatening. K s 

Supreme Court benevolence were explained by three 
variables as revealed by the least squares deletion routine. The 
multiple correlation coefficient is .67 explaining 45X of the variance 

of ^^'^^^^^ °f '034. The partial correlations and their lIveL 
of significance arei »=-tJ. j.evej.& 

1. Factor II, Leadarship Initiative .53 ^t 037 

2. Factor IV, Administrative Structure -54 at 'oi2 

3. Proportion of Boys in Class _'s5 "qJs 

the relationship between Factor II and Factor IV is that when ' 

ized ff^r' decentralized in their teaching function and central- ' 

ized m the support functions, the students perceive the Supreme Court 

lent'"lh'"''i.^" '""'r '"""^^ "^'^y ^° ^« perceived as bi^avo! 
S^sfer to'thi f shown in Table 5=3. so there seems to be a 

lied fn th!,.' f t™* ""r^"* when the teachers are central- 

^d tS ^^f^ teaching, they probably have to follow a common curricula 
Se Sunrame°? administratively decenti.ali.ed the students perceive* 
the Supreme Court as less beneyolant. The teacher la seen as less 
tharteacLr\''^'' climate as shown in Table 5-3. Thus it wouid"ppaar 
oblLtsf " transferred to institutional political 

24 

David laston and Robert D. Hess, op. clt .. p. 243. 
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TABLE 5-2 

TEACHER BENEVOLENCE 
IN FACTOR II and IV CLIMATES 

'■Think of Your Taachar As She Really is..." 

(1 ^ Would always want to help me if I naedad it) 

(6 ^ Would not usually want to help ma if I needed it) 

Mean Score 

Factor II, Leadership Initiation 

Nagatlve Factor Positive Factor 
Score (Autonomous) Score (Patamal) 

Positive 

Factor 1,65 2,32 

Score 

(Personal 

Control) 

Factor IV ■ 

Administrative 
Structure 

Negative 
Factor 

Score 2,30 2*22 

. (Rule 
Control) 
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2. Infallibility 



Although Factor II, Leadership Initiation and Factor III, 
Source of Social Coheaion could predict student perceptions of teacher 
Infallibility, i.e., the possibility of making mistakes, neither of 
these factors ware aaaociated with student perceptiona of political 
authority Infallibility. Instead the racial composition of the class 
predicted the school differances. As the proportion of Black students 
in the class increased the feeling increaaad that the Prfsldent, 
Supreme Court, policeman, and government made mlstakae.25 xhe correla- 
tion coefficients and their significance levels were as follows s 

.63 at .005 
.53 at .016 
. 76 at < .0005 
.45 at .058 



1. President 

2, Supreme Court 

3, Policeman 

4. Government 



There was no relationship between the racial composition of the 
class and perceptions of teacher Infallibility, Thus how the children 
perceived the teacher had no bearing on ho they perceived political 
authorities: no observational learning nor interpersonal transfer is 
occurring. Instead I found that Black children saw the political 
authorities as making many mistakes and White children saw them as 
making few mistakes, 

3, Punitive Power 

The punitive power of political authorities was measured by 
asking the students about the number of people that the authority could 
punish, from no one to anyone. If obeervatlonal learning was occurring 
one would expact that in those schools where the punitive power of the 
teacher was perceived as great this parception would be transferred to 
the political authorities. In no school were student perceptions of 
the teacher's punitive power explained by the school's organizational 
climate factors or the control variables. Thus there was no possibil- 
ity for interpersonal transfer to occur. 

The correlation coefficients, only one of which is significant, 
showed a weak relationship between Factor IV, Administrative Structure 
to student perceptiona of the punitive power of the President, Supreme 
Court, policeman, and govemment.26 ji^g correlation coefficients and 
the levels of significance are as follows i 



25, ^. . 

Appendix C, Civic Education Questionnaire, questions 9. 33 
53, arid 62. ? » 

26,, 

Ibid., questions 10, 34, 54, and 63. 
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1* President .32 at * 250 

2. Poilcaman .28 at ,282 

3. Govermnent ,05 at ,887 
4* Supreme Court ,57 at .021 

The school where the principal was the boss was the school 
where political authoritias ware seen as having the ability to punish 
anyone. In tha school where the authority of the principal was decen- 
tralized, political authorities were seen as having less punitiva 
power. This relationship was the strongest for the Supreme Court. 
Apparently what is happening here is that the students are observing 
the entire school as a modal. The cant rallied model is seen as having 
great punitive power , possibly because the principal makes 'all the 
administrative decisions. The basis for authority is not rule-based but 
personally based. Punitive power apparently Is being perceived as 
based upon personal attributes rather than formal rules. The decentral- 
ized model is seen as having less punitive power bacausa the principal 
is not personally involved in the control of the organization, formal 
rules guide bahavior. Thus rule--breaklng is defined In Impersonal 
terms and probably not perceived as personal punishment. 



Given the strong affective relationships that arise between 
teacher and student, any attempt by the teacher to enforce rules will 
probably be viewed by the studant as personal punishment. But the 
school which uses formal rules probably reduces this feeling. Students 
who are in an orgmizatlonal climata that uses f orroal rules for organi- 
zational control perceive political authorities as having less punitive 
power J while those in schools where organizational control is Informal 
see ail political authorities as having great punitive powers even the 
Suprama Court which epitomizes fonnal rule^m^lng. 

The racial proportion in the class explained bast the student 
perceptions of the punitive power of the Supreme Court, pollc eman ^ and 
government* No organlgational climate factor or control variable 
significantly explained the President -s perceived punitive power. The 
correlation coefficients and the levels of significance are reported 
belowi 



= 1, President 

2. Policeman 

3. Government 

4. Supreme Court 

The greater the proportion of Black 
the perception of political authori 



,1U at ,745 
.47 at ,047 
,49 at .037 
,63 at .010 

students in the class the lower 
y^s punitive power. 



The student's perceptions of the role attributes of political 
authorities resulted primarily from the student's racep with Black 
students seeing political authorities as more benevolent but more 
fallible and punltlvely weaker than White students. This combination 
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of orient atiqns indicates that the Black students may be taking a 
participant stance toward the political system. Although the high 
benevolenca indicates that the students feel vulnerable as Easton and 
Hess^polnt out, 27 t^ey apparently do not feel helpless about it as the 
low infallibility and punitive pbwer ratings indicate. The White 
students' low benevolence rating indicates they do not feel vulnerable, 
but thay do rate political authority high on infallibility and puni« ' 
tlve power* This would indicate the possibility of a subject stance 
because authority is evaluated as being non^threatenlng and powerful. 



SET FOUR = POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE 

The political knowledge questions measured the salience of 
politics to the student and his information concerning political par- 
ties. Those students with a participant orientation would have a 
high-Interest in politics and would see party politics as relevant 
and Important* Those with a subject orientation would have a low 
interest in politics and would not see party politics as important or 
relavmt. 

As shown in Chapter Four, Factor II, Leadership Initiation, was 
related to how much influence the teacher had upon the student ^s 
citizenship training. In the Autonomous climate where the teacher was 
able to make mmy decisions independently of the principal ^ the 
students reported their teacher as having much influence concerning 
citizenship training* While in the Paternal climate where the princi- 
pal made all the decisions and the teachers obeyed, the students per- 
celved their teachers as having little citizenship Influence* The 
teacher in Autonomous climate is more a participant in the school 
organization while the teacher is more a subject in the Paternal 
climate* 

The subject and participant teacher models apparently are ob- 
served by the students who transfer them in terms of subject and parti- 
cipant political orientations* The students In the Paternal climate 
showed a subject orientation by reporting that politics was not very 
salient to them as compared to a higher salience by the more partici- 
pant oriented students in the Autonomous climate* The salience of 
politics was measured by asking the students, "How much are you 
interested in reading or talking about current eventSp government, or 
other things going on in our cotmtry7"28 Factor II, Leadership 
Initiation snd Factor IV, Administrative Structure had a multiple 



27T^ -J ^ V 

David Easton and Robert D, Hess, op, cit . , p* 243. 

28 

Appendix Civic Education Questionnaire, question 19. 
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correlation coefficient of .64 explaining 41% of the variance 
significant at .019, The partial correlations and the levels of 
signiflcanca are as follows i 

1. Factor II, Leadership Initiation .52 at .032 
2» Factor IV^ Administrative Structure -.49 at .044 

Factor IV, Administrative Structures also explained student 
perceptions concerning the salience of politics. However the factor 
was not related to student parcaptlons of the teacher citizsnahip 
Influence or role attributes , so apparently the students were obseifv- 
ing the antlra school as a model as they did in their perceptions of 
the Supreme Court -s punitive power* In the school where the principal 
personally made all the administrative decisions in an informal way 
the students perceived politics as very salient. Here the school is 
possibly viewed as a participant in the achool district where it as 
personified by the principal is able to make many decisions specially 
adapted to its own needs. In the school where administrative problems 
are decided by formal rules the principal is not perceived as being 
in charge but rather as merely carding out orders. Thus the school 
could be viewed as a subject in the school district, the students then 
transfer this modal to politics by seeing politics as not very salient. 

The factor climates that explain a high salience of politics 
seem to be in contradictions for how can the teachers be autonomous in 
their leadership acts and yat have a principal who makes all the 
administrative decisions? What happans here is that the teachers are 
autonomous concerning their eubject matter decisions and are central- 
ized in tarms of coordination of their teaching activities. No one 
tells them what to do In the llbraiy but the principal does tell them 
when they can use the library. 

Factor IV^ Administrative Structure^ not only significantly ex- 
plained student perceptions of the salience of politics but also the 
importance of political party mambarshlp for adults. The itudents were 
askedj "How important do you *^hink it is for grown-ups to belong to 
either the Republican or Denwcratic Party?"^^ The students with parti- 
cipant political orientations would see party membership as vary im" 
portant and those with subjact orlantatlons would see membership as not 
important at all. Again the students in the particlp^t school where 
the principal had personal control the students rated political party 
membership as Important. The students in the subject schools where the 
school district rules prevailed^ political party menjbership was seen 
as not very Important. 

The varlanca in student parcaptlons of the Importance of adult 
memberahlp in political parties was explained by the student *s 



Ibid. , , que^stion 78* 
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socio-economic status and the race of the questionnaire administrators 
in addition to Factor IV. Adminlatrative Structure. The multiple corre- 
lation coefficient was .81 with 66% of the variance SKplained signifi- 
cant at .001. The partial correlations and the levels of significance 
are as follows : 

1. Factor IV, Administrative Structure -.62 at .Oil 

2. Student Socio-Econoinic Status -.59 at 016 

3. Race of Interviewer J/si at .'o44 

As student soclo-econoralc status rose, the more adult political 
party membership was perceived as Important. There was a similar but 
weaker relationship batwee:^ student aocio-economlc status and student 
perception of the differences between political parties, 30 ^ith uppar 
socio-economic status students perceiving a greater difference than 
lower ones with a correlation of .21 significant at .462. Both of 
these confirm the Greenberg and Hess-Torney research that the higher 
the student s socio-economic status the more likely he is going to have 
a participant political orientation. 31 o m 

In addition to organizational climate factors and student socio- 
economic status, three other variables also siinlficantly explained 
student perceptions of political parties. These were the proportion of 
Black students in, Che class, the race of the questionnaire administra- 
proportion of boys in the class. For student perceptions 
Of the differencas between the Democrats and the Hepublleans, the mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient was .75 explaining 56% of the variance 
with a significance of .002. The partial correlation coefficients and ' 
significance levels are as follows i 

1. Proportion of Black Students in Class -.52 at .034 

2. Proportion of Boys in Class ^60 Oil 

The partial correlation coefficients and significance levels of student 
socio-economic status and race of interviewer in relation to student 
perceptions of the importance of adult membarshlp in a political partv 
are shown above, " f j 

If a. class contained a predominance of Black female students 
whose questionnaire was administered by a Black man, these students 
perceived more difference between the Democrats and Republicans and 
felt that political party membership was important for adults The 
White male interviewed by a White man saw little differences between 
the political parties and felt that adult political party membership 

30 ' 

Ibid. J question 43. 

31 

^ Edward S. Greenberg, op. clt ., pp. 128, 156, 228, and Robert 
li. Hess axLd Judith V. Tomey, op. clt . ^ pp. 224-225. 
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was not important. Thus it would seam that Black famala students held 
the moat participant drieatations = toward political parties and that 
White males had the moit subject orlantation. The salience of 
politics to the students could be eKplained by factors of the school *s 
organizational climate hut oriantatlons toward political parties was 
explained In small part by the schools' over--all administrative struc= 
tura and in large part by the student *s position in the social struc» 
ture. 



F. SET FIVE ^ POLITICAL BEHAVIORS 



The political behavior of the students was measured by the 
Indices developed by Hess and Torney, the Index of Participation in 
Political Dlscusalon and the Index of Political Activity, Each 
index was composed of three questions from the Civic Education Ques- 
tionnaire that could be answered "Yes" or "No." The questions compos- 
ing the Index of Participation in Political Discussion are as follpwsi 

1. I have talked with my mother or father about our country's 
problems* 

.2* I have talked with my mother or father about a candidate* 
3, I have talked with my friande about a candidate. 33 

The questions composing the Index of Political Activity are as follows: 

1, I have read about a candidate in newspapers or magazines ^ 

2, I have worn a button for a candidate. 

3, I have helped a candidate by doing things for him - such as 
handing out buttons and papers with his namm on them, 34 

The greater the number of "Yes" rasponses on either index the student 
was considered to engage in more political discussion and activity. 
The student with a participant political orientation wduld engage in 
more political discussion and activity than the student with a subject 
orientation* 

For each school I computed a mean for each school from the 
Individual student political discussion and activity scores. School 
diffarances in political discussion could not be explained by any of 



and 25. 



32- 

Robart D* Hess and Judith V* Torneyj op, cit ,. Appendix 

33 

Appendix Civic Education Questionnaire^ questions 24, 27 
34 

Ibid , , questions 26 ^ 22, and 23, 
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the organizational climate factors or the control variables, although 
there Is a weak relationship, a correlation of .38 signlf icatit at .121 
between the class racial proportion and political discussion. As the ' 
proportion of Black students inGreases the amount of political discus- 
sion increases, and aa the proportion of White students increasBS, 
political dificufislon decreaaes. This same relationship held for politi- 
cal activity being statistically significant, a correlation of .57 
significant at .014. Also none of the organlaational climate factors 
were significantly related to school differences in student political 
activity. 

Thus I would conclude that the organizational climate of the 
schools has no effact upon the political behavior of the students. 
Rather it is the racial composition of the school in low socio-economic 
status elementary schools that is related to student political behavior 
with racial segregation having different effects for different races. ' 
All-Black schools showing the greatest amoimt of participant political 
behavior and all-=White schools showing the sreatast amount of subject 
political behavior. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
CONCLUSION 



This exploratory stydy has rev&aled that the elamantary school 
organizational climate can influence student political orientations and 
behavior by two proceeses* Firsts the taacher reflecting the organiza^ 
tional climate of the elementary school prefients a rol#/ modal that the 
student imitates and then transfers this model to political objects* 
Second, the elementary school organization can preeent a role model 
that the student transfers to political objects. My factor analysis 
of the Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire revealed four 
factors of the elementary school organizational climate. Factor II , 
Leadership InltlatlDn, and Factor III, Source, of Social CohesiQnj 
were related to student political orientations and behavior via the 
teacher as a role model. Factor Ip Sense of Organizational Attachmentp 
and Factor IV^ Administrative Structurej were related via the school 
prganlzatlon as a model. Although the four organlzatiQnal climate 
factors could predict the few sehcol differences discussed belows I 
found that school racial proportions could explain many more school 
dlf ferances In student political orientations and behavior* My re- 
search indicates that the elementary school organizational climate has 
less relationship to student political behavior and orientations than 
the racial composition of the school* 

Two otganizatlonal climate factors^ Factor II^ Leadership 
Initiation, and Factor III| Source of Socxal Cohesion j were related to 
student perceptions of the role model of teachers. But only in the 
Factor II climate was there a transfer of the teacher role to the 
political systemp Factor III could only eKplain different student par- 
ceptlons of teachers' roles* Thus it would seem that when a school 
organtzatlonal climate changes in relation to Factor II| one can expect 
some changes in student political orientations , but not when the 
organizational climate changes regarding Factor III* 

Factor II I Leadership Initiation , was related to student percep- 
tions of the teachers V Influence upon them regarding the teaching of 
cltizenihlp and the teacher role attribute of infallibility. When a 
school's orgmlzatlonal climate was Autonomous in that the teachers 
ware allowed much latitude in school decision-making, the studentg 
perceived their teacher as teaching them much about being a gobd 
citizen and viewed the teacher as making few mistakes. Students 
apparently transferred this partlclpmt view of the taacher in the 
school organization to the political system by reporting a higher 
interest iti politici* However the students did not transfer their 
feelings of teacher infallibility to either political authorltlee or 
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institutions* When the school -s organizational elimate was Paternal 
in that ths principal makea all the decisions, tha teacher role would 
be mora of a subject in the school organization. The student's caught 
this by perceiving the teachar as not being very influential in 
taachlng them about citizenship and being fallible. This apparently 
transferred to the political system in that the students reported a 
lower interest in politics* . 

Factor III 5 Source of Social Cohesion p was only related to 
student perceptions of the teacher role attributes of benevolence and 
infallibility but neither of these were transferred to political 
authorities or institutions* When the teacher felt that he was inte- 
grated into the school organization in that hie need to belong to a 
social group was satisfied by being a good teacher^ the students 
perceived their teaGher as benevolent and infallible. When the 
teacher only came to school to socialize with hls/fellow teachers and 
that teaching was not the reason he came to school^ the students per^ 
ceived their teacher as l^^^ss benevolent and mora fallible. Since this ^ 
organizational factor had no ralationshlp to student political orienta« 
tlons and behavior J I would speculate that it might be related to 
student academic achievement with the benevolent and infallibla teacher 
having students who achieve mora^ Flnallyp I noted. that Black studentos 
were more sensitive to the two organizational climate factors in that 
they rated the teacher as having mora citizenship influence^ benevolencaj 
and Infallibility than White student^' In the same organisational climate 
factor. 

Factor I, Sense of Organizational Attachments and Factor IV^ 
Administrative Structure were related to student perceptions of the 
role model of their schoole* Both factors were related to student 
political orientations and behaviors* Regarding Factor Ip In a school 
where the teachers felt a sense of attachment to the school^ this 
feeling was apparently picked up by the students who then reported that 
they felt attached to the toerlcm political system* When the teachers 
reported a low feeling school attachments the students reported the 
same for the American political system. 

In the Factor 1V| Admlnistrativa Structure^ school where the 
administrative functions are centralized In the person of the princlpalj 
the teachers are more threatened and vulnerable to the principal's 
authority. Thus the punitive power of the school organisation is great 
and the students show some transference of this to political authorities 
and institutions* The attributing of benevolence by the studenti to 
these authoritiei and institutions also indicates a feeling of vulner- 
ability. However the Impact of this reallEatlon of the great punitive 
power of authority figures and institutions is to Increase student 
interest in politics especially party politics* The school where the 
administrative structure is decentralized and formals possibly rlgldj 
the teachers are not threatened nor vulnerable to the principal - s author-* 
ity» This apparently is trans rerred to poiltlcal authorities and 
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institutions. Since no punitive power is perceived the interest in 
politicB and the importance of party polities also declines. 

Although I was able to discover some relationship at the 
alementary school level between the four organisational climate fac- 
tors and student political orientatlona and behavior that was inde- 
pendent of the control variables, many of the relationships were weak 
and only eKplained a few student orientations and behavior. Thus if 
one is Interested in changing the organisational climate of the low 
socio-economic status elemental school , one could expect few changes 
upon the entire a tudent body. However it is possible that certain 
kinds of atudents might be more affected by organliatlonal climate 
factors than others and this should the focus of future research 
regarding the Influence of school org anlgational climate factors upon' 
student political orientations and behavior* 

The most powerful predictor the school differences in student 
political orientations and behavior was the racial compoiition of the 
school J holding all other variables constant I race of interviewer, 
socio-economic status sex of student, sex of the teacher^ and the 
four organisational climate factored As can be seen from Table 2-1 
practically all the schools were racially segregated 5 either all-^White 
or all"Blacki The political effects of racial segregation was differ'- 
ent for each race. The all^Black schools reported political orienta^ 
tlons that were non-supportive of the political system and political 
behavior that was activisti while the all=White schools were supportive 
in orientations and non-activist in political behavior. 

As the proportion of Black gtudents Increased in the low socio- 
economic status elementary schooli the feelingi of attachment to the 
Ainerican political coimunity decreaseds the laws were perceived as In- 
effective p the policeman was perceived as threatening ^ authority figures 
and Institutions were seen as fallible and lacking in punitive power. 
However greater differences were perceived between the Democrats and 
Republicans and the atudents in the all-Black schools believed that 
political party membership was Important* This was indicated in their 
political behavior where they engaged in more political discussion and 
activity than the students in all-White low socio-economic status 
elementary schools. 

Those students in all-White elementary schools had higher attach- 
ment to the \toerican political coimunityi saw laws as effective, did 
not perceive the policeman as threatening, and authority figures were - 
perceived as infallible and possessing great punitive power* * As the 
elementary school racial compoiition became more Mhltep the students 
could not discern differences between the Democrats and Republicans 
and political party membership was not seen as important* Political 
discussion md activity was lower than that in all^Black schools* 

What all this indicates is that the apparent effect of raciai 
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segregation upon Black studants as a group is to increase their 
polltlcization and to decrease it for the i^ite students a& a group. 
Hie overfall effect of segregation appears to be related on activist 
or participant political orientation for the Black s body and a 

non-^actlvist or subjact political orientation of the White student 
body of iimllar low socio-economic statusv It would appear that the 
political effect of racial integration in terms of over-^all student 
body political orientations and behavior is to decrease participant 
political orientations* As a future research problem I would suggest 
an examination of the Individual effects of racial integration of 
elementary schools upon the individual student political orientations 
and behavior* It may well be that the political effect of racial 
integration Is to deactivate low socio-economic status Black political 
behavior and to activate low socio-economic status White political 
behavior. 
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APPENDIX A 



ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 
Dear Full-Time Faculty Menier at 



I would appraciate your cooperation in completing the enclosed questionnair 
it should take you about 15 minutes to completa, DO NOT WRITE YOUR NAMl ON 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE, When you have completed the queatlonnaire j fold it in 
half, staple it cloaed, and return it to the achool aecretary* 



The iteins In this questionnaire describe typical behaviors' or conditions 
that occur within an alementary school organization. Please indicate to 
what extent each of these dascriptlons charactarlzes your Bchool . Please 
do not evaluatB ,tha items in terms of "good" or "bad" behavior^but read 
each Item carftfuliy and respond In terms of how wall the statement describea 
your school. 

Printed below is an example of a typical Item found in the questlonnairei 

1. Teachers call each other by their flrBt names, ' ' 

1, Rarely occurs. 

2, Sometimes occurs. ' . 

3. Often occurs, 

4. Very frequently occurs. ■ . 

In this example the respondsnt circled (pencil or pen) alternative 3 on the 
questionnaire to show that the interpersorial relationship described by this 
item "often occurs" at the school. Of couree, any of the other alternatives 
could be selactedj depending, upon how often the behavior described by the 
item does. Indeed, occur In your school. 

The purpose of this questionnaire Is to secure a description of the different 
ways in which teachers behave and of the various conditions under which they 
must work. After you have completed the questionnaire, I will examine the 
behaviors or conditions that have been described as typical by the majority 
of the teachers in your school. I will construct from this description a 
portrait of the Organizational Climate of your school which shall be made 
available to the entire faculty of the school, 

PLEASE BE SURE THAT YOU MASK EVERY ITEM. *' 

PLEASE ANSWER THIS QUESTIONNAIRE INDEPMDENTLY OP THE OTHER TIACHIRS. 

Sincerely yours. 



Alfred S, Arkley 
pny^'litical Science Department 
yML ehlgan State University 



1-2, School Nmnber 



3. Tsach©rs' closest friends are other faculty members at this school. 

1# Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs ^ 

4, The mannerisms of teachers at this school are ^noylng. 

1, Rarely occurs 

2p Sometimes occurs 

3* Often occurs 

4- Very frequently occurs 

5* Teachers spend time after school with students who have individual problems, 
1* Rarely occurs 
2p Some times occurs 
3# Often occurs 
4, Very frequently occurs 

6. Inetructlona for the operation of teaching aids are available. 
1# Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occurs 
3# Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

7* Teachers Invite other faculty mambers to visit them at home. 
1* Rarely occurs 
2* Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs - 

4, Very frequently occurs 

There is a minority group of teachers who always oppose the majority. 

1. Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 
3* Often occurs 
4, Very frequently occurs " 

Extra books are available for classroom use* 

1* Rarely occurs 
. 2, Sometimes, occurs 

3. Often occurs • 

4. Very frequently occurs 
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10* Sufficient time Is given to prapara administrative reporti* 
li Rarely occurs [ 

2. Sometiraes occurs 

3. Often occurs ' 

4. Vary frequently occurs 



11, Teachers know the family backgroimd of other faculty mambers. 

1, Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occurs 

3* Often occurs ' 
4* Very fraquently occurs 

12. Teachers exert group pressura on non-conforming faculty membars. 

1* Rarely occurs ^ 

2* SoM times occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4, Very frequently occurs 

13* In faculty meetings^ there is the feeling of "let's get things dona." 
li Rarely occurs 

2. Spme times occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4. Very frequently occurs ^ 

14* Administrative paper work is burdengon^ dt this school* 

1, Rarely occurs 

2* Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4* Vary frequently occurs 

15, Teachers talk about their parsbnal life to other faculty members, 

1* Rarely occurs 

2* Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

16. Teachers seek special favors from the principal* 

1* Rarely occurs ° " 

2, Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

17 • School supplies are readily available for uaa In classwork. 
1. Rarely occurs 
2* . Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4, Very fraquently occurs 
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18, Student prograss reports require too much work, 

1. Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occura 

3. Often occurs 

4- 'Very frequently occurs 

19* Teachers have fim socialising together during school time, 

1, Rarely occurs 

2i Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4. Very frequently occurs 

20, Teachers Interrupt other faculty membera who are talking in staff meetings. 

1* Rarely occurs 
2* Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4« Very frequently occurs 

21, Most of the teachers here accept the faults of their colleagues* 

1# Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occura 
3i Often occurs 

4, Very frequently occurs 

22, Teachers have too many coamit tee requirements * 

Is Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occurs ^ « 

3, Often occurs 

4# Very frequently occurs 

23* There is considerable laughter when teachers gather inforfflallyp 

1. Rarely occurs 

2* Sometimes occurs ' 

3. Often occurs 

4, Very fraquently occurs 

24, Teachers ask nonsensical questions in faculty meetings * 

1* Rarely occurs 

2 , Sometimes occuri 
3* Often occurs 

4. Very frequently occuri 

25, Custodial services is available when needed. 

1. Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occurs 
3* Often occurs 

4, Very frequently occurs 
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26, Routine duties interfere with the Job of teaching, 

1, Rarely occurs 

2, Somatunas occurs 

3, Often occurs / 

4* Very frequently occurs / 

27, Taaehars prepare admlnistrativa reports by themselves* 

1* Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4, Veiy frequently occurs 

28, Teachers ramble when they talk in faculty meetings 

It Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occuri 

3/ Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

29, Teacheri at this school show much school spirit* 

1, Rarely occurs 

2^ Sometimes occurs 

3* Often occurs 

4, Very frequently occurs 

30, The principal goes out of his way to help teachers, 

1. Rarely occurs 

2* Sometimes occurs 

3* Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

31, The principal helps teachers solve personal problems * 

1* Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4 . Very frequently occurs 

32, Teachers at this schdol stay by themselvee* 

1* Rarely occurs 

2* Sometimes occurs ' ■ ■ 

3, Often occurs - 

4* Very frequently occurs 

33, The teachers accomplish their work with great vim, vigorp md pleasure, 

1, Rarely occurs 

2* Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4» Very frequently occurs 
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34. The principal sate an e5£«iple by working hard hiiMelf. 

1. Raraly occura 
2t Sometimes occurs 
y 3i Often occurs 

4. Vary frequently occurs 

35. .The principal does perional favors for teachers. 

1* Rarely occurs 

2* Somatimes occura 

3i Often occurs 

4, Very frequently occurs 

36*^ Teachers eat lunch by themselves in their own classrooms. 

1, Rarely occurs 

2* Sometimea occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

37* The morale of the teachers is high, 
li Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs * 
4* Very frequently occurs 

38. The principal uses constructive criticism, 
1* Rarely occurs 
'2, Sometimes oecura 

3, Oft en occurs 

4* Very frequently occura 

39* The principal stays after school to help teachers finish their work 
1* Rarely occura 

2. Sometimes ocdurs 
3* Often occurs 

4, Very frequently occurs 

40. Teachers socialize together in small select groups, 

1, Rarely occurs 
2* Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occure 

41, The principal makes all class-scheduling decisions , 

1. Rarely occurs 

2p Sometimes occurs 

3» Often occurs 

4* Vary frequently occurs 
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42* Teachers are contacted by the principal each day. 
1* Rarely occurs 
2, Soinetlmas occurs 
3# Often occurs 

4. Very frequently occurs - 

43. The principal is well prepared when he speaks at school functions 
1* Rarely occurs ' 
. 2. Some times occurs 
3* Often occurs 
4. Very frequently occurs 

44* The principal helps staff members settle mlTior differences, 
Ip Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs ^ 

3/ Oft en occura 

4* Very frequently occurs 

45* The principal schedules the work for teachers* 

1, Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

46, Teachers leave the groimds during the school day, 

1* Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4p Very frequently occurs 

47, Teachera help select which courses will be taught, , 

1* Rarely occurs 

2p Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4. Very frequently occurs 

48, The principal corrects teachers ' mistakes. 

1. Rarely occurs 

2* Sometimes occurs 

3* Often occurs 

4, Very frequently occurs 

49, The principal talks a great deal^ 

It Rarely occurs 

2p Sometimes occurs 

3* Often occurs 

4, Very frequently occure ' * 
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The prlncipai explains his reasons for critiqism to teachers, 

1. Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

The principal is in support of better salaries for teachers. 
1 » Rarely o ccurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

Extra duty for teachers is posted conspicuously. 

1. Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

The rules set by the principal are never questioned. 

1, Rarely occurs 

2* Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4* Very frequently occurs 

The principal looks out for the personal welfare of teachers. 
1* Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occurs ■ . >' ■ 
3* Often occurs 

4, Very frequently occurs - 

School secretarial services is available for teachers- use* 
1* Rarely occurs 
2 * Sometimes occurs 
3* Often occurs 
4* Very frequently occurs 

The principal runs the faculty meeting like a business meeting 
1» Rarely occurs. 
2.. Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4p Very frequently occurs 

The principal Is in the building before teachers arrive, 
1* Rarely occurs 

2- Sometimes occurs = - 

3* Often occurs 

4 * Very frequently occurs 
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Teachers work together preparing administratlye reports, 

1. Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occurs 
3- Often occurs 

4. Very frequently occurs 

Faculty meetings are orgmlzed according to a tight agenda. 

1. Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4. Very frequently occurs 

Faculty meetings are mainly principal-report maetings, 

1. Rarely occurs 

2. Soma times occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4. Very frequantly occurs 

The principal tells teachers of new ideas he has run across* 

1. Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4. Very frequently occurs 

Teachers talk about leaving the school system, 

1, Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 
3s Often occurs 

4. Very frequently occurs 

The principal checks the subject-matter ability of teachers, 
1* Rarely occurs 

2. Soma times occurs 

3. Ofteii occurs 

4. Very frequantly occ .rs 

The principal is easy to understand, 
1* Rarely occurs 
2 * Sometimes occurs 
3. Often occurs 
Aw Very frequently occurs 

Teachers are Informed of the results of a supervisor's visit* 

1. Rarely occurs 

2, Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4* Very fraquently occurs 

Thm principal insures that teachers work to their fulL capacity 
1* Rarely occurs 
2. Somatlmas occurs 
3* Often occurs 

4, Very frequently occurs 
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OCDQ QUESTIONS THAT COMPOSE THE EIGHT SUBTESTS 
Subtests Relating to the Tartchers' Behavior 
I. DISENGAGEtfflNT 

4. Tha mannerisms o£ teachsrs at this school are annoying. 
8. There is a minority group of teachers who always oppose the 
majority. 

12. Teachers exert group pressure on non- con forming faculty members- 
16, Teachers seek special favors from the principal. 
20. Teachers interrupt other faculty members who are talking in 
staff meetings, 

24, Teachers aak nonaanslcal questions In faculty meetings, 
28. Teachers ramble whan they talk in faculty meetings, 
32, Teachers at this school stay by themselves. 
'40. Teachers soclallza together in email select groups, 
62. Teachers talk about leaving the school system, 
II. HINDRANCE . 

*6. Instructions for the operation of teaching aidg are available. 

10, Sufficient time is given to prepare administrative reports. 

14. Administrative paper work is burdensome at this school, 

18. Student progregs reports raqulre too much work. 

22. Teachers have too many conmlttea requirements, 

26. Routine duties Interfere with the job of teaching. 

III. ESPRIT . 

5. Teachers spend time after achool with students who have indi- 
vidual problems. 

9. Extra books are available for classroom use. 
13. In faculty meetings, there is the feeling of "let's get things 
done," 

17. School supplies are readily available for use in classwork. 

21, Most of the teachers here accept the faults of their colleagues. 

23. There is considerablG laughter when teachers gather informaily. 
25. Custodial services Is available when needed. 

29, Teachers at this school show much school spirit. 
33. The teaohera accomplish their work with great vim, vigor and 
pleasure. 

37. The morale of the teachers is high. 

IV. INTIMACY 

3. Teachers' closest friends are other faculty members at this 
school. 

7. Teachers invite other faculty members to visit them at home. 
11. Teachers know the family background of other faculty menijers. 
15. Teachers talk about their personal life to other faculty 
members , 

19. Teachers have fun aociallzlng together during school time, 
*27. Teachers prepare administrative reports by themselves. 
58. Teachers work together preparing adminlstratlva reports. 
O "cored negatively. 
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Subtests Relating to the Principal's Behavior 
V, ^OQMESS 

36, Teachers eat lunch by themselves in their own classrooms * 
42. Teachers are contacted by the principal each day. 
46. Teachers leave the grounds during the school day, 
53. The rules set by the principal are never questioned. 
^vS5i School secretarial service is available for teachers' use, 
56. The principal runs the faculty meeting like a business meeting. 
59 p Faculty meetings are organized according to a tight agenda. 
^60* Faculty meeetings are mainly principal=report meetings * 
"65. Teachers are informed of the results of a supervisor's visit. 

VI. PRODUCTION EmHASIS 

41* The principal mates all class scheduling dacislons, 

45* The principal schedules the work for the teachers. 

48. The principal corrects teachers* mistakes, * 

49. The principal talks a great deal. 

52. Extra duty for teachers is posted conspicuously. 

63. The principal checks the subject matter ability of teachers, 

66^ The principal insures that teachers work to their full capacity, 

VII. THRUST 

30, The principal goes out of his way to help teachers. 
34* The principal sets an example by working hard himself^ 
38. The principal uses constructive criticism. 
43. The principal is well prepared when he speaks at school 
functions. 

50. The principal eKplalns his reasons for criticism to teachers. 
The principal looks out for the personal welfare of teachers. 
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57. The principal is in the building before teachers arrive. 
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The principal tells teachers of new ideas he has run across. 
The principal Is easy to understand. 



VIII. CONSIDERATION 



31. The principal helps teachers solve personal problems. 

35. The principal does personal favors for teachers. . 

39. The principal scays after school to help teachers finish 
their work. 

44. The principal helpa staff members settle minor differencaa. 

47. Teachers help select which courses will be taught, 

51. Tha principal is In support of better salaries for teachers. 



'Scored negatively. 
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APPENDIX C 

CIVIC EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
Michigan State University 

I and another person from Michigan State University are visiting all the Sth 
grade classes in this school and in other schools In Michigan to ask boys and 
girls like yoxirselves to answer the questions on the questionnaire I have 
given you. 

We would like to know what boys and girls think about the things mentioned In 
the questionnaire. You should understand that this is a questionnaire. It is 
not a test. You cannot pass or fall. We are only interested in getting your 
opinion. Because we think when we ask people for their opinions it is impor- 
tant to keep what they say private, your name will not be on the questionnaire 
DO NOT WRITE YOUR NAME ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 

For each question you will circle on the questionnaire the answer you think 

comes closest to your opinion. Remember there are no right or wrong answers, 

we only want to know what you think — what your opinion Is, 

I, 

i 

I will read each question aloud while you read it silently. After each ques- 
tion is read, you should choose your answer and circle the number in front of 
Ciis answer. 

Now turn the page and we will start togather with question number 3, 
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1^2. Class CDde, 



3. You are at 
1* Boy 

2. Girl 

A« How old are you? 

1. 8 years old or yoimier 
2* 9 years old 

3. 10 years old 

4. 11 years old 

5. 12 years old or older 

5. America is the beat country in the world. 
1* YES!! YESn 

2. yes 

3. no opinion 

4. no " 

5 . HO ! I mil 

5, What makes you the most proud to be an American? 

1. ^erl-ans are the most generous people In the world - 

2. America has beautiful parks and highways, 

3. toerlcans can vote for their own leaders * 
4* Americans have freedom, 

5. Our President. 

6, Our Black Leaders. 

^ Which one of fhese does the most to keep peace in the world^ 
1, United Nationi, 
2.. United States, 

3. 1 don - 1 know., ^ 
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Think of the President bb ha really is*., 

1, Would always want to help ma if I naeded it. 

2, Would almDst alwayi want to help me if I needed it. 

3, Would usually want to help me if I needed it* 

4, Would somatimes want to help me if I nemded it* 

5, Would seldom want to help me if I neaded it* 

6, Would not usually want to help me if I naaded it. 

Think of the President as ha really ISi., 

1, Almost never makes mistakes. 

2, Raraly makes mistakes. 

3, Some times makes mistakes. 

4, Often makes mistakes, 
.5* Usually makes mistakes* 

6. Almost always makes mistakes* 

Think of the President as ha really Is.,* 

1. Can punish anyone # 

2. Can punish almost anyone. 
3* Can punish many people, 
4* Can punish somo people, 

5, Can punish a few people. 

6, Can punish no one* 

Most laws were made a long time ago. 

1, YES I I YES!! 

2, yes 

3i no opinion 
4* no 

5, NOI! NOI! 

I don-t thluk people in the government care much what: people like my 
family think, 

1. YES I I YES!! 

2. yes 

3. no opinion 

4. no 

5. NOI! NO!! 

Voting is the only way that people like my parents can have any say 
about how the government runs things, 

1. YES! ! .YES! ! . " 

2. yes 

3. no opinion 

4. no 

5i NO!! NO!! 
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If the Presidant came to your town to give a prise to the grown-up who 
was the best citizen, which of the follQwlng grown-ups would he choose? 
(Choosa one) 

li Someone who works hard, 

2. Someone who averybody likes. 

3. Someone who votes and gats others to vote. 

4. Someone who helps others. 

5. Someone who Is interested in the way our country is run. 

6. Someone who obeys the law. 

7. Someone who goes to church or synagogue, 

8. I don-t know what cltlgen means. 

Think of. Your Mothar as she really is.,, 

1. Would always wmt to help ma if I needed it, 

2, Would almost always want to help me if I needed it. 
3* Would usually want to help ma if I needed it* 

4, Would sometimes want to help me if I needed it* 

5, Would seldom want to help me if I needed it, 

6* Would not usually want to help me if I needed it* 

Think of Your Mothar as she really is.** 
Is Almost never makes ms takes* 
2* Rarely makes mistakes* 

3, Sometimes makes mtstakes* 

4. Often m^es mistakes. 
5* Usually makes ms takes* 

6* Almost always makes mistakes* 

Think of Your Mother as she really Is..* 
1* Can punish anyone, 

2, Can punish almost miyone. 

3. Can punish many people, 

4, Can punish some people, 
5* Cm punish a few people, 
6. Can punish no one. 

I think that what goes on In the government Is all for the best* 

1. YES!! YES!! = : 

2, yes 

3* no opinion 

4* no * 

5. NO! ! NO! ! 

How much are you Interested in reading or talking about current events^ 
government, or other things going on in our country? (choose one) 

1. Very much 

2 , Some 

3* Only a little 
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20. Disobey means to do something someone tells you not to do. Which of thesg 
IjB tha moat wron^ ? (Choose one) ' — ' — --""--^ 

1, To disobey your mo Cher , 

2, To diaobey your teacher . 

3, To disobey your father . 

4, To disobey the policeman . 

21. Which do you think is the most true? (Choose one) 

1. People who break laws always get caught . 

2. People who break laws ugually gat caught . 

3. People who break laws usually get away . 

4. Peopla who break laws always get away . 

In reading the next few things, you ahould know that every four years people 
run for office in our government, this is called an election - and the people 
running m it are called candidates . Things about government, politics and 
candidates that you have donei 

22. I have worn a button for a candidate. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

23. 1 have helped a candidate by doing things for him — such as handing out 
buttons and papers with his name on them 

1. Yea 

2. No 

24. I have talked with my mother or father about our country's problems 

1 . Yes " 

2. No . 

25. I have talked with my friends about a candidate 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

26. I have read about a candidate in newspapers or maaazlnes 

1. Yes 

2. No 

27. I have talked with my mother or father about a candidate ' 

1. Y-iK 

2. No 
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Choose the sentence which comes closest to telling what your Mother 
or Guardian ' s j ob is * ' 
Is She stays home most of the time and has no job. 

2. She works in a factory, laundry, restaurant, hotel, or house as a maid 
or waltrass or some other job where eha works with her hands, 

3. She workg as a saleslady, clark, or secretary. 
She works in an office or stora for somebody elsei 
She owns a small store* 

She wei.rs a uniform or nice clothes to work. 

4. She is a teachar, social worker^ lawyer, nurse or some job like that. 
She has a college training for her job, 

5. She is looking for a job* 

6. I don^t know what my Mother or Guardian does. 

Choose the sentence which comes closest to telling what your Father or 
Guardian -s job is, (If your Father or Guardian doesn-t live at home 
anymore J circle answer 9) 

1, He works in a factory or mlllj or as a truck driver^ janitor, or some 
other job where he works with his hands. 

2, He works with his hands in a job that takes a long time to learn like 

a carpenter, an electrlcianj a plumber^ a TV repaiCTianj a mi;chlnlst, at 

3, He works In an office or store for somebody else. 
He works as a salesman, clerk ^ or bookkeeper. 

He owis a service station, laundry, or small store. 

He is a fireman^ soldier^ policemanj or works for the governmant. 

He usually wears a uniform or a white shirt and tie to work* 

4, He works in an office as a manager or eMcutlve, 

5, He is a doctor, lawyer, teacher ^ engineer or some job like that. 
He has a college training for his job, 

6, He owns a large buslnesSj like a factory or a big store, 

7, He is looking for a job, 

8* I ddn-t know what my Father or Guardian does, 

9, My Father or Guardian doesn't live at home anymore. 

What happens in the government will happen no matter what the people do. 
It is like the weather ^ there Is nothing people can do about It* 

1. YESn YES! 1 

2. yes 

3. no opinion 

4. no 

5 * NO !! NO ! ! 

There are some big powerful men in the government who are running the 
whole thing and they do not care about us ordinary people* 
1* YES! ! YES! I 
2, yes 

3* no opinion 

4* no ' 

5. NO! I NO! ! 
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32* Think of the Supreine Court as it really is..* 

1* Would always want to help me if I needed it. 

2* Would almost always want to help me if I naaded it. 

3. Would usually want to help me if I needed it, 

4* Would sometimes want to help ma if I needed it, 

5* Would seldom want to help me if I needed it, 

6, Would not usually want to help me if I needed it. 

33. Think of the Supreme Court as it really is.., 

1. Almost never makes mistakes. 

2 . Rarely makes mis takes . 

3. Sometimes makes mis takes . 
4* Often makes mistakes . 

5, .Usually makes mistakes* 

6* Almost always makes mistakes. 

34, Think of the Supreme Court as it really is.** 
1* Can punish anyone. 

2^ Can punish almost anyona . 

3. Can punish many people. 

4. Can punish some people/ 

5. Can punish a few people. 
6* Can punish no one. 
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Below are a list of paopla and things* For each person or thing, choose tha 
sentence that shows how much they taach you about being a good citizen, 

35 # How much doas yojir inQther teach you about being a good citizan? 
1 * She teaches me an awful lot ^ 

2 , She teaches me a lot . 

3. She teaches me soma, 

4p She teaches me a little* 

5* She doesn't teach me at all. 

36 i How much doas your father teach you about being a good citizen? 
1* He taaches me an awful lot, 
2. He teachaa me a lot* 
3 * He teaches me soma, 

4. He teaches me a Uttle, 

5, He doesn't teach me at all, 

37. How much do your friends teach you about being a good citizen? 
1*- They teach me an awful Ioj:, 

2. They teach me a lot, 

3* They teach ma soma, 

4, They teach me a little. 

5* They don't teach me at all, 

38, How much does your minigter , priest , or rabbi teach you about being a 
good cltlsen? 

1^ He teaches me an awful lot, 

2, He teaches me a lot, 
3i He teaches me some, 

4, He teaches me alittle, 

5, He doesn't teach me at all^ 

39. How much does television teach you about being a good citizen? 
1. It teaches me an awful lot, 

2- It. teaches me a lot. 

3, It teach<.^ii me some, 

4, It teaches me a little, 

5* It doesn^t teach me at all, 

40, How much do books , magaaineS s and newspapers teach you about being a 
good citizen? 

1. They teach me an awful lot, , . 

2. They teach me a lot* . " 

3. They teach me some. 

4. They teach me a little, 

5. They don *t teach me at all* 
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41. How much does your taacher teach you about baing a good citizen? 
1* She teaches me. an awful lot. 

2* She teaches me a .lot* 
3* She teachei ma soma* 

4. She teaches me a lit tie, 

5. She doesn^t teach me at all. 

42. Ho^ much difference is thera between the Democrats and the Republicans^ 
(Ghooaa one) 

1* A very big difference, 

2. A big dlffarence. 

3. Some difference. 

4. A vary small difference. 

5. No difference, 

6. I don't know. . " '" 

43. If the Democrate and Republicms disagreed on important things: (Choose 
the sentence that is closest to what you think would happen j 

1. It would be very bad for the country. 

2. It would be bad for the country. 

3. It wojld not matter. 

4. It would be good for the country. 

5. It would be very good for the country. 

6. I don^t know* 

Think of Tour Teacher as she really is* . . 

1* Would always want to help me if I needed it, 

2. Would almost always want to halp me if I needed it. 

3. Would usually want to help me if I needed it* 

4. Would sometimes want to help me If I needed It. 

5. Would seldom want to help me if I needed it. 

6. Would not usually want to help ma if 1 needed it. 



really Is* 



45, Think of Your Teache^ as she 

1. Almost never makes mistakes 

2. Rarely makes mis takes, 

3i Sometimes makes mist^es. 

4. Often m^es mistakes. 

5. Usually makes iids takes, 

6. Almost always m^es mistakes* 

46. Think of Your Teacher as she really is, 
1. Can punish anyone, 

2* Can punish almost anyone* 

3* Can punish many people. 

4. Can punish some people, 

5. Can pimlsh a few people. 

6. Can pimlsh no one. 
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. How much does ^our teacher teach you about: being a gDod citizen? 

1. He teachas ma an awful lot. 

2. He teaches me a lot* 

3. Ha teaches me soma. 

4. He teaches me a little. 

5. Ha doesn't teach me at all. 

How much dlfferenca Is there betwaen the Democrats and the Republicans 
(Cnoose one) . 

1. A very big difference, 

2. A big differenca, 

3. Soma dlfferenca. 

4. A vary small difference. 

5. No dlfferenca, 

6. I don^t know. 

If the Democrats and Republicans disagreed on important things- 
(Choose the sentence that is closest to what you think would happen.) 
1* It would be very bad for the country , 

2, It would be bad for the country, 

3. It would not matter. 

4* It would be good for the coimtry* 

5, It would be very good for the country, 

6, I don't know* 

Think. of Your Teacher as he really is... 

1* Would always w^t to help me if I needed it, 

2. Would almost always want to help rne If I needcsd it* 

3* Would usually want to help me If I needed it. 

4* Would sometimes want to help me if I needed it, 

5. Would seldom wmt to help me if I needed it* 

6, Would nor uiually want to help me If I needed it. 

Think of Your Teache^ as he really is , , . 
1* Almost never makes mistakes, 

2. Rarely makes mistakes* 

3* Sometimes makes mistakes, 

4* Often makes mistakes. 

5. Usually makes mistakes* 

6 . Almos t always makes mis t^as , 

Think of Your Teacher as he really is . , , 

1. Can punish anyone, 

2* Can punish almost anyone. ' ■ . 

3, Cm punish mmiy people, 
4* Can punish some people, 
5. Can pimish a few people* 
6^ Can pimish no one. 
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hi. If you could vote, where would be the best place to look for help in 
making up your mind who to vota for? (Choose one) 

1. A friend tny own age. 

2. My father, 

3. My mother, 

4. My mother and father* 

5. My teacher. 

C. My minister, pries or rabbi. 
7* Tfilevijilon and radlc. 
8* MagaEinaa ^^d newspapers. 
9. I would yinko up my own mind* 
10* I don't know* 

48, If the President came to your school to give a prize to the pupil who was 
the best citizen and the teacher offerad him one pupil, which of the follow^ 
Ing pupils would the taacher pick? (Choose one) 

1. A pupil who helps others, 

2. A pupil who does what he or she is told. 

3. A pupil who gets good grades, 

4. A pupil who is Interested in the way our country is run, 

5. A pupil who everybody likes. 

6. A pupil who works hard. 

7^ A pupil who goes to church or synagogue. 
8^ I don-t know what citizen means, 

49, All laws are fair, 

1. YES! I YES!! 

2. yes 

3. no opinion 

4. no 

5. NO n NO! I 

50, Do you beaong to a school club, orgmization, or committee (such as 
student council, musical organization, or service coranlttea)? 

1* Yds 
2, No 

51, In this school year I belong to some tera (which meete after school hours) 
which plays baseball, basketball, volleyball, or some other sport, 

1' Yes 

.2, No ^ - . 
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52, Think of the Policeman as he really is... 

1. Would always want to help me if I neadad It. 

2, Would almost always want to ^ help me if I needed it. 

3. Would usually want to help me if I needed it, 

4, Would soraetiTnes want to halp me if I needed it. 
5* Would seldom want to help me if I needed it. 

6. Would not usually want to help me if I needed it'* 

53, Think of the Policeman as he really is**. 

1. Almost never makes mistakes, 

2. Rarely makes mistakes* . 

3. Some times makes mistakes* 
Often makes mla takes. 

5* U^mally makes mistakes* 

6, Almost always makes mistakes* 

54, Think of the pQlicemm as he really is,,* 
1* Can punish anyone. 

2, Can punish almost anyone* 

3, Can punlah many people. 

4, Can punish some people, 

5, Can punish a few people* 
6r Can punish no one* 
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What is a democracy? (In each of the following questions , choose one) 



55, Is a democr^iC^ where the people rule? 
1* Yes 

2. No 

3* I don^ t know. 

56, Is a democracy whera no one is very rich or very poor? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I don't know* 

57, Is a demgcracy where all grown-ups cm vote? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3* I don-t know, 

58* Is a democracy where everyone has m equal chance to get ^ead? 
1* Yes 
2, No 

3i I don* t know* 

59, Is a democracy where you can say anything against the government without 
getting into trouble? 

1, Yes - 

2. No 

3s I don't know* 

60. Is a democracy where if most of the people agree, the rest should go along? 

1, Yes 

2. No 

3 * I don ■ t know . 
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Think of the Government as it really is..* 

1, Would always want to help me if I needed it. 

2. Would almost always want to help me if I needad it, 
3* Would usually want to help me if I needed it. 

4. Would sometimes wmt to help ma if I needed it, 

5, Would seldom want to help me if I needed it* 

Think of the Government as it really is,.. 

1. Almost never makes ms takes. 

2. Rarely makes mistakes • 

3i Sometimes m^es mistakes, 

4* Often makes mistakes* 

5. Usually makes mlst^es, 

6, Almost always makes mistakes . 

Think of the Government as it really is,.. 

1. Can punish anyone, 

2, Can punish almost anyone, 
3* Can punish many people, 

4. Can punish some people, 

5. Can punish a few people, 
6e Can punish no one. 

If you think a policeman is wrong In what he' tells you to do^ what 
would you do? (Choose one) 

1* Do what he tells you and forget about it, 

2. Do what he tells you but tell your parents about it, 

3. Do what he tells you but ask the policeman why. 

4. Do what he tells you but tell the policeman he is wrong* 

Whiah Is the most important for the policeman to do? (Choose one) 

1. Make people obey the law, . 

2. Help people who are in trouble. 

3. Catch people who break the law. 

If you could vote what would you be? (Choose one) (Optional) 

1. A Republican, 

2. A Democrat, . * 

3. Sometimes a Democrat and sometimes a Republican* 

4* I don- t know which 1 would be, ' 

5. I don't know what the words Democrat md tepubllcan mean. 

Mien I heard Nixon won the election over Humphrey i (mark the one 
which Is closest to the way you felt at that time) (Optional) ~" 
1^ I was very happy, 
2. I was happy, 

3* I dldn-t much care one way or the other. . 

4. I felt bad. 

5* I felt so bad I almost cried. 



68. (Complated by administrator after tha questionnaire was raturnad.) 
Race and sex of classroom teacher, 

1* Black Femala* 
1. Black Male, 

3. White Female. 

4. Whita Male, 

5. Team, 

If your Father or Guardian doesnU live at home anymore, circle angler 
7 for the next three questions* 

69. Think of Your Father as he really is,., 

1, Would always want to help me if I needed it. 

2* Would almost always wmt to help me if I needed it, 

3. Would uBually want to help me if X needed it. 

4. Would sometimes want to help me if I needed it, 
5* Would seldom want to help me if I needed it. 

6. Would not usually want to help me if I needed it, 

7. My Father or Guardian doesn't live at home anymore, 

.70, Think of Your Father as he really is.** ^ 
1* Almost never makes mla takes, 

2, Rarely makes mist akea, 

3* Sometimes makes mistakes. 

4, Often makes mistakes, 

5* Usually makes mistakes. 

6* Almost always makes mis takes. 

7; My Father or Guardian doesn't live at home anymore. 

71* Think of Your Father as he really is,,* 

1, Can punish anyone, 

2, Can punish almost anyone* 

3, Caa puniah many people, 

4, Can punish some people, 
5* Can punish a few people, 

6, Can punish no one, 

7, My Father or Guardian doesn't live at home anymore, 

72, My family doesn't have any say about what the government does. 
1. YESn YESJI 

2* yes 

3* no opinion 

4, no 

5. NO!! NOIl 

73, Citizens don't have a chance to say what they think about running 
the government. 

1. YlSl ! YES! r 

2, yes 

3# no opinion ^ 

4, no opinion 

5. no - 
^ 6, NO! ! m\ I 



Hqw much did you laarn from the last election for President? 
(choose one) 

1. I learned a lot, 
2i I laamad some. 

3i I learned ve^ little. 

Wilch of the following Is the best citizen? Choose the sentence 
that deecrlbas the best citisen* 
' 1. He makes up his mind to. be either a Democrat or a Republican 
and always votes the way his party does. 

2. He doesn't join either the Democrats or the Republicans and 
votes for ths man he thinks is best. 

3. I don- t know what the words D emocrat and Republican mean. 

It is batter if young people belong to the same political party e 
their parents, (Choose one) 

1, Yes 

2, No ' 

3, I don ■ t knoWi 

When should a person decide which political party to support? 

1, Before he goes to high school. 

2, Before he leaves high school* 

3* After high school but before he Is old enough to vote* 
4* After he Is old enough to votm^ 

How important do you think it Is for grown-ups to belong to elthe 
the Republican or Democratic Party? (Choose one) 
1. Very Important, 
2* Important. 

3, Not too important p 

4, Not imporfeant at all. 
5* I don't know* 

Who makes the laws? Choose the one who does most to make laws* 

1. Congress 

2. President 

3. Supreme Court 
4* I don't know* 

(Completed by the administrator after the questionnaire was 
returned, ) 

Racial--Ethnic membership of student* 

1. Black 

2. White ^ 

3. Chlcano 

4. Oriental 



